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A NEW TURNING POINT IN THE STUDY 
OF CREATION 


By SaMuEL A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The creation of the world and of mankind is a theme which 
has always attracted the deepest human interest and exercised 
the most penetrating human insight. It is a theme which 
never grows old. The problem of how this world and man 


came into being may be insoluble, but we shall never cease 
studying it, because we cannot help being interested in it. 

In modern times there may be noted several great turning 
points in the study of creation. The first was brought about 
by the results of Biblical criticism and the application of 
scientific knowledge to the stories of creation in the Book of 
Genesis. Henceforth the student of the Bible does not go to 
Genesis for a modern scientific account of the way in which 
this world and mankind came into being, but he sees in the 
stories in the early chapters of Genesis an account of Creation 
as understood by the best Jewish thought of the ninth to 
the sixth centuries before the Christian era. 

The second great turning point in the study of Creation was 
occasioned by the discovery of George Smith. In 1872 
Smith unearthed from the debris of Ashurbanipal’s library 
several fragments of clay tablets, which when deciphered, 
were found to contain references to creation. The first 
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and discussions, in a book called, The Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, London, 1876. Then began the attempt to prove the 
Babylonian origin of the Biblical account of creation. 

The third great turning point in this important field of 
research was marked by L. W. King’s great book, The Seven 
Tablets of. Creation, 2 vols., London, 1902, in which he as- 
sembles forty-nine separate tablets and fragments of the | 
creation literature and presents a detailed account of the 
Babylonian legends. By a skillful use of all these +4 
and fragments, and by comparison with Damascius and 
Berossus,! King reconstructs the following Babylonian legend, 
or series of legends: 

In the beginning nothing but a great watery chaotic mass — 
existed. This chaos, in its male and female aspects, a. 
personified as Apsi and Mummu-Tiamat. To these two : 
beings were born the deities Lahmu and Lahamu, and, after 
a long period, two other deities, Ansar and Kisar. After | 
a second interval other deities were born, of whom only the 
name of Anu is preserved. But Damascius tells of “IA\wos 
and ’Aés along with ’Avés, in whom we can recognize the Baby- 
lonian gods Enlil and Ea.2 However, the cuneiform text 
records the birth of Nudimmud, who is Ea, and proceeds to 
describe in detail his wisdom and strength. The existence 
of Marduk, whom Damascius mentions under the name B4)os, 
and of Gaga is tacitly assumed. Ea grows very powerful, 
and Apst plans rebellion. Mummu-Tiamat advises the 
destruction of the gods. The gods of chaos are opposed to 

* Damascius was a Neo-Platonic writer of the sixth century of the Christian — 
era, and Berossus was a Greek writer of the third century B.C. from whose writings 
extracts were made by Alexander Polyhistor and preserved by Syncellus from the © 
lost Chronicles of Eusebius (/ib. 1). The original passages may be seen in Skinner, — 


Genesis, p. 41. They are translated in Ryle, Genesis, p. 447. 
2 He also mentions Bios (= ew creator of the world, as son of ’Adés and 


Aaixn (Damkina). 
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P - account of this important discovery was read by Smith at | 
a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology on December | 
the third, 1872. But it was not till 1876 that he ventured , 
. ‘iv to publish the results of his studies, in the form of translations | 
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the order of Ea and his associates. Ea is advised of the 
rebellion and is prepared for the attack. He succeeds in 
the overthrow of Apsi and in capturing Mummu-Tiamat. 
But Mummu-Tiamat is not yet under control, but plans 
vengeance, and is advised in this by her servant Kingu. On 
hearing of the new rebellion Ea reports it to Ansar his father, 
but they both fail to appease Mummu-Tiamat, and appeal 
to Marduk to become their champion. Both sides prepare 
for the conflict. Mummu-Tiamat creates eleven monsters, 
at the head of whom she places the mother Hubur, and the 
whole party is under the supreme command of Kingu, who 
is exalted to Anuship. Meanwhile Marduk has prepared 
his weapons and approaches Mummu-Tiamat. They join 
battle, and Mummu-Tiamat is slain and her hosts defeated. 
All this has occupied three of the seven tablets and the first 
one hundred and thirty-six lines of the fourth tablet. In 
tablet four, lines 137-142, the creation of the heavens and the 
earth is supposed to come. Then follows in lines 143-146 
an account of the building of certain temples and cities. 
Tablet five, in its fragmentary form, treats of the arrangement 
of the heavenly bodies; and in the first seven lines of the 
sixth tablet the creation of man is recorded. The rest of 
the sixth tablet is badly broken, but ends with a praise of 
Marduk. Tablet seven consists of the fifty names of Marduk, 
as the creator of fruitfulness, agriculture, grain, plants, and > 
herbs. 

Judging from what is preserved from Berossus, some ac- — 
count of the creation of the earth may have come on the fifth 
tablet; and from the same source we learn that man was 
created by mixing the blood of Marduk with clay, but of this — 
these cuneiform texts have nothing to say. 

One of the results of King’s work has been to confirm in 
the minds of many students of the beginnings of things the 
idea that the Babylonian account of creation is the ultimate 
source of the Biblical account, or that both accounts had a 
common origin. It is not the purpose of this article to quarrel 
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with this interpretation of our creation material, for one of | 
these origins must be assumed for our Biblical account— 
preferably the second, namely, that both the Babylonian 
and the Biblical came from a common Sumerian origin. — 
The other result of King’s work has been to create a tendency 
to find creation stories in all kinds of cuneiform literature. In 
order to make a true estimate of comparative creation 
material, and to understand the relationship, if any, between 
the accounts of creation as preserved in Cuneiform, Hiero- 
glyphic, and Hebrew literature, a fourth great turning point 
in the study of creation must be assumed. An attempt will, 
therefore, be made here to show that the time is ripe for a 
more scientific treatment of our creation material, and for a 
more permanant solution of the problem. With this in view 
we shall first reinterpret the contents of all the pertinent. 
cuneiform and Egyptian material and then compare our 
results with what we find in Old Testament literature. 

Since the publication of King’s book, a considerable amount | 
of creation material has come to light, and students have be- 
gun to look at the whole subject more deliberately and with a_ 
truer perspective. Hitherto the tendency has been to find as © 
much creation material in new texts as possible. The more 
deliberate and cautious tendency is thoroughly to test all 
claims to creation material according as they appear in the > 
publication of new texts. 

In 1914, Arno Poebel published, in his Historical Texts,’ 
an unilingual Sumerian text, which he calls ‘‘A New Creation > 
and Deluge Text.’’ The beginning of the text is wanting, 
but the preserved portion is mainly occupied with an account — 
of a deluge. As an introduction to that account references 
are made to the creation of the blackheaded people. The 
creators are Anu, Enlil, Enki and Ninharsag (Nintur). The 
existence of the earth is presupposed. The association of | 
the three great gods, Anu, Enlil and Enki, together with 


*A. Poebel, Historical Texts (Publications of the Babylonian Section), Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, 1914. 
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TURNING POINT IN STUDY OF CREATION 5 


the incidental nature of the references to creation, shows that 
there is no attempt made in this text to present an account 
of creation, for only such creation episodes are recorded as 
were directly related to the deluge story—and these represent 
various versions, such as Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu. The 
most that can be said of the references to creation in Poebel’s 
text is that they relate to the origin of five Sumerian cities. 
This is important in view of the fact that Langdon’s recently 
published “Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the 
Fall of Man,” has nothing to do with the Flood and the Fall 
of Man, but is a glorification of the city Dilmun, tracing its 
origin to the paradise of the gods.‘ In no sense can we rely 
upon Poebel’s text for information about the ideas or details 
of creation. The references are merely incidental. 

The same is true of another Sumerian text, which was 
published by Barton in 1918.° He calls it ‘‘A New Creation 
Myth.” But there is no attempt discoverable in the text 
to present an account of creation. The most that can be 
said is that the writer describes the introduction of cultiva- 
tion, which he ascribes to the gods. It is again an account 
of the origin of a certain city—probably Duazag. There 
are references to creation, but only such as are found in 
Langdon’s Epic and other similar texts. 

Other new texts with similar incidental references to crea- 
tion are: Langdon’s Epic, already referred to, which is really 
a mythical account of the origin of Dilmun as the paradise 
of the gods; Ebeling’s text, published in his Keilschrifttexte 
aus Assur Religidsen Inhalts, No. 4, and transliterated and 
translated in ZDMG 70, 532 ff. and in Langdon’s French 
edition of his Epic,® where it is said that Anu, Enlil, Ea, 
and Ninmah made the world, and Anu, Enlil, Shamash, and 
Ea, assisted by the Annunaki made man out of the blood of 

4 See the writer’s article, ‘The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods,” JSOR 4, 48ff. 


5G. A. Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, New Haven, Yale 


University Press, 1918. 
6S. Langdon, Le Poéme Sumérien du Paradis, du Déluge, et de la Chute de 
l’Homme, Paris, 1919, pp. 42ff. 
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two (?) secondary deities; Weissboch’s text published in 
his Babylonische Miscellen (pp. 32 ff.), where after Anu had 
made the heavens and Enki the deep, they take a piece of | 
clay and out of it they created a series of divine patrons of 
civilization, the king, and finally mankind for the cult of the | 
| 
| 
| 


gods. The reference to the creation of the king and man is 
merely incidental to the description of the origin of aa -<) 
arts.’ 

The same incidental character may be seen in all those 
fragmentary accounts of creation, with one exception, which 
King published in the same work with his Seven Tablets... “A 
reference to the Creation of the Cattle and the Beasts of the — 
Field’’ (122-124) is merely a reference. There is no detailed 
creation. ‘A reference to the Creation of the Moon and the 
Sun”’ (124-127) contains also a reference to the fixing of the 
bounds of heaven and earth; and ‘‘An Address to the “td 
of Creation’’ (128-129) refers to the river, dug out by the gods, 
as the source of all things. This last may with more propriety. 
be called a deluge fragment. It contains, as most other 
similar texts, an incantation. The so-called ‘‘Cuthean Legend 
of Creation”’ is not now considered by Assyriologists a crea- ; 
tion text at all, although it has stray references to creation— __ ; 
probably the creation of the Land of No Return, the home of - 
Nergal, in whose temple the text was deposited. 

The only one of these texts, published by King as supple- 
mentary to the Seven Tablets, which may be called a creation 
legend, is a bilingual text, which was first published by Pinches 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1891 and in- 
cluded in King’s book, pp. 130-139. It is an itcontaine 
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text and concludes with instruction in ritual, but it contains 
a fairly systematic account of the creation of things. At first 
there is nothing but sea. Then Marduk makes Eridu and 
Babylon, and then the Anunnaki and a holy city. Marduk 


7 Compare also Zimmern, Das babylonische Neujahrsfest (BSGW 58, Heft 3, 
143ff.), where Assur is referred to as the creator of the world and the conqueror of 
Tiamat. 

8 “ Another version of the Dragon-Myth,” pp. 116-121, has nothing to do with 
creation. 
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next creates the earth by placing a reed on the water and 
pouring dust upon it, for the habitation of the gods. Aruru, 
the earth-goddess, assists Marduk in the creation of man. 
There follows in order the formation of beasts, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, vegetation, land, marshes, and swamps, wild 
and tame animals, plantation and forests, and goats. Another 
reference is made to the creation of swamps, marshes, and 
reeds, and before the incantation a reference is made to the 
making of houses and cities. 

Pinches’ text must be said to contain much more than mere 
incidental references to creation, for the bulk of its contents 
have to do with creation, with the exception of the last 
thirteen lines of the reverse. Nevertheless, the material is 
far from systematically arranged. 

It would be natural to expect something more systematic 
and more detailed in the great ‘‘ Babylonian Epic of Creation.” 
Let us see. The Seven Tablets begin with a genealogy of the 
gods, who are produced by Apsi and Mummu-Tiamat. Ea, 
the last of these created gods, becomes so powerful that Apsi 
and Mummu-Tiamat are obliged to defend themselves. The 
result is war in heaven, which is described with much detail, 
and in which the primaeval gods are defeated by their off- 
spring under the leadership of Marduk. Marduk now oc- 
cupies the center of attraction, whose praises and names 
occupy Tablet seven and the bulk of Tablet six. In other 
words, out of about 994 lines in the seven tablets, only about 
157 have anything to do with creation. In fact, the poem 
might be called, ‘‘The War of the Gods,” or ‘‘The Glory of 
Marduk,” for the whole of Tablets one, two, and three, 136 
out of 146 lines of Tablet four, 136 out of 146 lines of Tablet 
six, and the whole of Tablet seven are given up to an account 
of a heavenly war and of the greatness and power of Marduk 
the victor. 

A good deal has been said about the composite character 
of this great poem.’ Five elements are separated, namely, the 


*See M. Jastrow, ‘Composite Character of the Babylonian Creation Story,” 
Noeldeke, Festschrift, Bd. 11, 969-982. 
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Birth of the Gods, the Legend of Ea and Apsi, the Dragon 
Myth, the Account of Creation, and the Hymn to Marduk. 
The Account of Creation is only one of the component parts 
of the poem, and is, as a whole, incidental. In expatiating 
upon the victory of Marduk, who is the central figure from 
the latter half of the Second Tablet on, the author incidentally 
shows that one of its results was the creation of the world. 
It is unscientific, therefore, to call the whole poem an Epic 
of Creation. Creation is merely an incident used in pol 


up to the climax of the whole composition. And the climax 
is to be found in the Hymn of Praise to Marduk. The final 
editor of the poem assembled these five elements and used 
them in his essay to glorify Marduk, the god of Babylon. 
The final editing was done not later than 2000 B.C. 

In turning to the account of Creation in the Seven Tablets, 
it will be found that no detailed plan was contemplated, 
since the account was incidental, the aim of the compiler be- 
ing to honour Marduk. The account begins with line 137. 
of the fourth Tablet, 

He (Marduk) split her (Tiamat) up like an oyster—into two halves. 

One of the halves he constructed—he covered the heavens (with it); 

He slid the bolt, he stationed a watchman. _ 

He bade him not to let its waters go forth. 


He crossed through the heavens; he peered at their segions. 
He set on the face of the deep the abode of Ea. 


In these few lines the construction of heaven and the establish- 
ment of earth is brought about. But let it be noticed that the 
existence of heaven, the abode of the gods, has been assumed ’ 
from the beginning of the poem.'® Therefore, what we have 
here is not a creation of heaven but an account of the con- 
struction of that which separates the waters above from the , 
waters below, a kind of Babylonian ragia. Then there 
follows a reference to temples and cities of Anu, Bel, and Ea, 
which ends the fourth Tablet. Of the fifth Tablet only 
lines I-22 and 75-82 are readable. The rest is broken. 


10 Although the end of line nine Tablet I is to be restored me-e-Si-ni, “their 
waters,” and not Sa-ma-mi,"’ heaven,” as King has. 
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TURNING POINT IN STUDY OF CREATION 9 


From what can be read we gather that the heavenly bodies 
were arranged, especially the stations of the gods, Nannar, 
and the bow. The sixth Tablet is still more fragmentary, 
only lines I-11 and 145-146 being readable. But lines 1-11 . 
are important as they contain a reference to Marduk’s in- 
tention to create man: ae _ 


When Marduk heard the word of the gods, — 4 a 
His heart pondered, as he devised cunning things. d. 
When he had opened his mouth and had spoken into Ea, = oe 


_ That which he had conceived in his heart, he imparted unto him (saying): 
“My blood will I collect, and bone will I fashion, 
I will establish man, and, verily, man shall... . 
I will fashion man, the inhabitant of the world. 
Verily, let the cults of the gods be established, and may they occupy their 
shrines.” 


Let it be carefully noted that what description of Creation 
we have so far encountered in this poem is purely incidental to 
the description of the doings of the gods. Heaven is covered 
merely to separate the waters above from those beneath, or in 
other words, to confine and control the rebellious primaeval 
watery chaos—Tiamat. Earth is created for the establish- 
ment of shrines and cities of the gods, and the heavenly 
bodies are ‘“‘fixed”’ as ‘‘stations’’ for the gods. And even 
man is created, not for man’s sake, but in order that the gods 
may have worshippers. In short, the elements of creation are 
incidental to an account of heaven, the abode of the gods. 
After Marduk’s victory over the gods of chaos, one of the fa 
elements in the order which he is about to establish is an 
earth and mankind where and by whom he and his associates 
may be worshipped. 7 

The only references to vegetation are found in Tablet seven, 
especially the first two lines, where Marduk is spoken of 7 
as the ‘‘bestower of planting,”’ and the ‘‘creator of grain and ; 
plants.’”’ Other similar references occur here and there in 
this Tablet, but they are the kind of references to mankind 
and the earth that are to be found in all kinds of Babylonian 
literature. There is decidedly no creation in the seventh 
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Tablet. What few references there are to vegetation, the 
earth, or humanity are purely incidental. As an account of 
creation this section of the Seven Tablets is disappointing. 

It is thus clear that, with the possible exception of Pinches’ 
text, there is no real account of creation to be found in cunei- 
form literature. There are abundant references to creation, 
but no systematic account. Even Pinches’ text was not 
written as a creation account, but as an incantation. Nor 
does it contain any evidence that any attempt was made to 
arrange the acts of creation in order, for they are repeated 
and incidental in character. 

Egyptian accounts of creation have the same incidental 
character as the Babylonian accounts which we have just 
examined. There is only one story in Egyptian literature 
which may possibly be considered an account of creation. 
It is to be found in the Rhind Papyrus of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. It occurs in two separate versions embedded 
in the third work contained in the papyrus, namely, in the 


“Book of the Overthrowing of Apep, the Enemy of Re.’! 
Re, under the name of Neb-er-tcher, is self-created as Khepri | 
from the primeval watery chaos, Nu. The first account 
merely says that Re raised himself out of Nu and found him-— 


self in empty space. The second version says that he gave 


being to himself by uttering his own name. Then, assisted © 


moisture. Shu and Tefnut, in turn, produced Geb and Nut 
(earth and heaven), who produce Osiris, Set, Isis, and 
Nephthys. Osiris and Isis produce Horus, and Set and 
Nephthys produce Anubis. Re himself was the eye of 
Khepri, and his companion was the moon whom he brought 
into being. From the tears of Re, the eye of Khepri, sprang 
mankind, and then creeping things of all kinds were created. 
The gross account of masturbation contained in this text 
is probably African in origin. The two accounts are almost 
1 The first version is in col. XXVI 21-X XVII 6, and the second in col. XXVIII 


20-XXIX 6. The latest translation with text is to be found in Budge, Legends of — 
the Gods (Books on Egypt and Chaldaea, Vol. XXXII), pp. 1-13. 
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parallel, the chief difference being seen in the order. Ac- 
cording to the second account plants and reptiles were created 
before mankind. In the first account the order is reversed. 
Both accounts are introductory to an incantation, and are 
merely incidental. No attempt is made to be systematic. 
Myths are mixed and the account of man’s creation grows 
out of a play upon words—the weeping eye (rmy) of Re giving 
rise to man (rmt). 

These stories are late although they contain older ele- 
ments. There are other older references to creation in 
Egyptian literature. But they are quite incidental. For 
example, basreliefs represent the sky as a woman, the earth 
as a man, both having their origin in primaeval chaos, Nu, 
and sky and earth being separated by a son named Shu (the 
atmosphere). According to another account, representing 
the Empire period, Ptah was the creator, who shaped the 
sun and moon on his potter’s wheel, and created all things 
by means of Maat; and he was also represented as producing 
directly from his mind all living creatures." Another ac- 
count makes Khnum the creator god. This comes from 
Thebes and represents Khnum as the agent of Amen. The 
birth of the great queen Hatshepsut is being described. 
Amen summons the great gods to announce her birth, and 
instructs Khnum to create the princess and her Ka. The 
scenes represent Khnum at his wheel assisted by his consort 
Heket, who holds the sign of life to the nostrils of the prin- 
cess.'* Other deities, such as Osiris and Amen-Re, are 
connected with creation, but all such references are incidental. 
Thus, we look in vain for any planned and systematic ac- 
count of creation in Egyptian literature. 

Outside of the early chapters of Genesis there are similar 
incidental references to creation in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepegrapha. As Gunkel has demon- 
strated in his Schopfung und Chaos, pp. 29-111, there are 


_ 2 This philosophical idea is discussed by Breasted in ZAeg 39, 39ff. 
_ % At a later time this office is represented as taken by Hathor. 
14 Naville, Deir el-Bahari, Pt. II, pp. 12ff., pls. XLVI ff. — 
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numerous references in Biblical literature to a struggle be- 
tween Yahweh and mythical beings, which is parallel to 
the account in the Seven Tablets of the struggle between Mar- 
duk and Mummu-Tiamat. Rahab and her helpers are over- 
thrown and scattered (Ps. 89: 1off.; Job 9: 13, 26: 12f. Is. 51: 
of.; Pss. 87: 4; 40: 5; Is. 30: 7); Leviathan is conquered 
(Ps. 74: 12-19; Is. 27: 1; Job 40: 25-32; 41: 26; 3: 8); Behe- 
moth is reduced (Job 40; 2 Esdras 6: 49-52); the Dragon is 
overcome (Job 7: 12; Ezek. 29: 3-6; 32: 2-8; Pss. Sol. 2 
28b-—34); and the Serpent is vanquished (Amos 9g: 2f). All 
these passages, and other similar ones, associate the struggle 
between Yahweh and these mythical monsters with the 
beginnings of things, in just the same way as the Dragon 
myth in the Seven Tablets is associated with the account of 
creation. There are still more specific references to creation 
in Biblical literature, such, for example, as those contained 
in Pss. 8: 33; 104; 148; Is. 45, 40, 41, 44, and 48; Jubilees 
2: I-16; 2 Enoch 24 and 25; Wisdom of Sol. 11; 2 Baruch 
21; and 2 Peter 3: 5. But they are all incidental, just as 
were the Babylonian references which have been already 
discussed. 

There is a fragmentary account of creation in Gen. 2: 4b-— 
25, which assumes the existence of the world and deals only 
with its preparation for the use of man. It then describes 
man’s creation, the making of a garden for man’s use and 
of beasts and birds for his help. And at last it tells how a 
companion was created for man’s comfort. But it is in Gen. 
I: I-2: 4a that we have the only systematic account of crea- 
tion known to Semitic or Egyptian literature, with q 


possible exception of Pinches’ text. And in the next few 
pages we shall have no difficulty in showing that the Old 
Testament contains not alone the only real account of creation, 

written with a view to showing the order in which things 
came into being, but we shall also have occasion to note its 
incomparable superiority in teaching to all the fragmentary 
references to creation to be found in other Semitic or Egyptian | 


literature. 
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_ With the exception of Pinches’ text all Babylonian and 
Egyptian references to creation deal mostly with the origin of 
the gods. Both in Babylonian and Egyptian the creation of 
four pairs of divine beings occupies the first place. But in 
P, with the exception of the plural term elohim, there is not 
a single sign of even a knowledge of polytheism. The 
creatorship of Elohim is the fundamental doctrine, and his 
existence is simply taken for granted. But besides the pre- 
éxistence of Elohim, P assumes the preéxistence of a great 
watery chaos. The doctrine of creatio ex nihilo is not to be 
found in Genesis nor anywhere else in Jewish literature until 
2 Enoch 24: 2 (perhaps also 25: 1), 2 Baruch 24: 4; 48: 8; 
and Philo, De Somn. 1, 13; although the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, 11: 17, and 2 Peter 3: 5 still retained the more 
primitive idea. The similarity in origin between the accounts 
in Genesis, Babylonia, and Egypt at this point is very striking. 
In Babylonia the watery chaos is personified as Mummu- 
Tiamat and Apsi, the former being the female and the latter 
the male; in Egypt it is personified as Nut and Nu, the former 
being the female and the latter the male; and in Genesis 
the word 5.7" is the philological equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian Tiamat, and is personified, as the references in Gen. 
49:25 and Deut. 33:13 clearly show. And it has its masculine 
counterpart in the Apsi (088) of Is. 40: 17. But a marked 
difference between the Biblical and Babylonian account is 
seen in the description of the way in which the creation of 
the world came about. In the cuneiform accounts creation 
is the result of a great conflict between the gods of order and 
those of disorder. And we have had the evidence presented 
which shows that the Hebrew people were acquainted with 
this tradition. But P avoids it. There is no conflict in 
Genesis. Elohim spoke, and by the power of his word 
(compare Ps. 148: 5; Pirke Aboth 5: 1) things came into 
being. A similar idea is to be found in the Egyptian account 
where we learn that Re was assisted in creation by Maat, 
“‘truth,”’ and, according to another account, Osiris brought 


about creation by uttering his own name. as : 
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In the individual acts of P’s creation story, the superiority 
of the Biblical account again manifests itself. Light is not a 
god as in the Babylonian references, but is a material phe- 
nomenon, as is also the firmament or ragia. Although there 
is a striking similarity between the way in which the ragia 
is thought to divide the waters which are under from the 
waters which are above, or the Ti-amat Sap-li-ti and the 
Ti-amat e-li-ti® and in the way in which the dry land is thought 
to have appeared through the gathering of the waters into 
one place, or into a channel, as Pinches’ text has it. In the 
Biblical account the heavenly bodies are physical phenomena, 
while in the Babylonian and Egyptian references they are 
divine beings, although there is reason to believe that the 
Hebrews were acquainted with the Babylonian point of view, 
and one place, Ps. 74: 12-17, maintains the Babylonian 
order, moon and sun, as opposed to the Hebrew order. P’s 
protest against mythical material is likewise seen in his 
treatment of the Babylonian gods of the deep, whom he 
calls, sea-monsters or fanninim. 

The most interesting point in all creation narratives has 
always been the creation of man. If students of Babylonian 
myths be right in their analysis of creation materials, the idea 
of the creation of man from clay mingled with the blood of 
a god belongs to the South Babylonian or Eridu school.'® 
7 According to this school Enki was the creator, but he may 
be assisted by a goddess. According to the Nippur school 
man was created from clay by the great mother goddess, 
but may be assisted by the god of Nippur, Enlil.17. The 
First Babylonian Dynasty preserved the Eridu tradition, and 
made Marduk the creator, although there is evidence that 
he was thought to have been assisted by the goddess Aruru. 
The material in this case also was blood and clay or blood 


18S, 2013 L.1of. (King, Seven Tablets, Appendix II). 

16 Compare Weissbach, Miscellen, No. 12; ZA 14, 281 (Zimmern’s discussion 
of a tablet of the First Babylonian Dynasty, CT VI 6 obv.). 

17 Compare Roger’s Cuneiform Parallels, pp. 113-121; Langdon, Babylonian 
Liturgies, No. 197. 
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I5 
and bone,'* and the same tradition was handed down by | 
Berossus. The fifth Tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic, however, — 
ascribes the creation of Enkidu to the goddess Aruru; and 
the material was clay and saliva. This tradition was pre- 
served by the Assyrians.'® In Egyptian references, tears 
take the place of blood. 

The Biblical creation-fragment preserved by J is an echo 
of the Eridu account. Here man is made of clay, but breath 
is substituted for blood.*° He is assisted by Hawwa (Gen. 4: 
1), who was originally a mother-goddess. The process of 
making is also paralleled by the Babylonian and Egyptian 
accounts. Jehovah formed (3°) man; Khnum moulded 
him on his wheel; and Marduk mixed blood and clay from 
which he moulded man. But the account of man’s creation 
in P rises to a height undreamed of in other narratives. 
According to this account Elohim made mankind in his 
own image and likeness, and by that one divine act human 
nature, male and female, came into being. 

It would be unscientific to lay too much stress upon the 
order of the different acts of creation in the various accounts 
containing references to the creation of the world and of 
mankind. But it may be of interest to note that the oldest 
texts, namely, those of Pinches, Poebel and Barton, have 
practically no description of a pantheon at the beginning, 
and mention mankind as the first definite act of creation. 
These accounts are thus to be compared to the J fragment in > 
Genesis. But the account in the Seven Tablets compares © 
more closely with the P narrative in Genesis. The other 
cuneiform references are too incidental to make any com- 
parisons. The Egyptian order is similar to the order pre- 
served by Berossus, in that mankind is created after the 
heavens and the earth, but before animals. But there is no | 
necessary connection since there seems to have been no at- 
tempt at regularity of order in these accounts. 

18 Langdon, Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall of Man, pp. 24-25. 

19 Craig, Religious Texts, 51, 24 (Martin, Textes Religieux, 184). 


* Is this paralleled in Egyptian by the ankh, the sign of life, which Hathor | — 
holds to the nostrils of the child Hatshepsut? : 
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According to Assyriologists there are two main sources for 
cuneiform accounts of creation. The oldest is Eridu, the 
home of a people who came from a mountain region. Here 
creation is associated with the coming of friendly waters 
(Apsai) in the autumn, because, in hilly regions, when the 
waters come, life comes. The younger is associated with 
Nippur where creation is pictured as the result of a victory 
‘by the god of light over the destructive waters (Tiamat) 
in the late spring, when the waters begin to dry up. To 
the former category is related the J fragment in Genesis 
which represents creation as dependent upon the inundation 
of the earth; while the P account is to be related to the Nippur 
centre, where creation begins in the spring, when light has 
triumphed over the darkness of winter floods. But remem- 
bering what our study has taught us, it is not necessary to 
connect our Biblical account with any definiteness to any 
particular Babylonian theory. The matter stands some- 
thing like this. The early Babylonian Semites derived a 
part, at least, of their culture from the Sumerians. This 
resulted in a body of mixed Babylonian traditions. The 
Hebrews were related more or less closely to the Semitic 
Babylonians. The two peoples had therefore, to some ex- 
tent, a common background of tradition. But the Baby- 
lonians, so far as we know, had never organized their creation 
legends. In their literary work they made constant reference 
to creation myths, but had never systematized them. The 
same was true of the Egyptians and also of the early Hebrews, 
a fact which accounts for the frequent reference in Egyptian 
and Biblical literature, early and late, to creation myths. 
But before the fifth century B.C. priestly writers, making 
free use of current creation legends, compiled the only syste- 
matic account of creation known to cuneiform or hieroglyphic. 
A similar attempt—but not as serious and thoroughgoing— 
had been made in early Babylonia, probably at Eridu. This 
we have preserved in Pinches’ text. But neither does it 
nor any other Babylonian legend compare in system and 
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thought with the account which the priestly writers of the 
Old Testament have left on record. In this priestly account 
the greatest pains have been taken to put each divine act in 
its proper order, first announcing God’s existence and then 
leading gradually up to mankind, the crown and glory of 
God’s creation. Mythical elements are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and, contrary to the Babylonian idea that humanity 
exists for the sake of the gods, the priestly writers show that 
the Almighty created mankind for man’s own sake, and pre- 
sented to him power and dominion over all God’s creatures. 
Thus, the fourth great turning point in the study of creation 
narratives is represented by a re-reading of Babylonian crea- 
tion legends and a reéstimation of their value. Contrary to 
their being the source and origin of our Hebrew account, we 
have learned that, while there are elements common to both 
Babylonia and the Bible, and while some of these common 
elements may have a Sumerian origin, yet the Biblical ac- 
count, in its present form, is so superior in system and thought 
that it stands out pre-eminent among all ancient Oriental 
accounts of creation. And, furthermore, we have learned 
that the so-called ‘‘Babylonian Epic of Creation” in the 
Seven Tablets is in reality not an Epic of creation at all, and 
were it not for Pinches’ text we should not have a single 
Babylonian account worthy of the name of a complete crea- 
tion legend. Nor can Pinches’ text be said to be a systematic 
account of creation in the same sense in which we speak of 
the priestly account of creation in the Bible. Biblical science 
has taught us to estimate aright the scientific value of the P 
account, and the present era of cuneiform studies has freed 
us from the shackles of panbabylonianism and has demon- 
strated that our Biblical account of creation is not only 
essentially independent and self-sufficient, being full, orderly, 
systematic and sufficiently original, but, what is of more 
importance, is the only ancient account of creation which 
can morally and religiously satisfy a modern mind. 
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THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary, New York 


II 


To recapitulate briefly the conclusions of Part I:—The 
Jew thought of his coreligionists as forming a single ‘‘con- 
gregation”’ or assembly. This concept is based on the 
Old Testament accounts of the Exodus, which depict a 
condition when all Israelites were actually together in a 
single camp, and when all could actually be assembled for 
religious purposes. No gathering of this sort had been pos- 
sible since the entry into Palestine, and no one (apart from 
apocalyptic imagination) thought that such a gathering 
could occur again, but the concept had become canonical 
through its perfect expression of the ideal unity of Israel. 
Wherever a Jew might find himself, he was as closely related 
to all other Jews as if he and they were physically present 
together in a single locality. 

To designate this “‘assembly’’ Aramaic-speaking Jews 
used §8Av"22, In Greek the terms most approved by LXX 
tradition were éxxAncia, and cvwaywyh, the former being pre- 
ferred by the more careful Hellenists. 

This ‘‘assembly”’ was the creation of God, who had called 
it into being and endued it with permanent existence from 
the moment of His promise to Abraham; it was essentially 
} éxx\noia Kupiov. He had watched over it from the begin- 
ning, and Moses and the prophets were His instruments in 
its preservation, enlightenment and purification. It was the 
body within which He had made Himself known to man, 
within which His will was revealed in detail; human history 
had a real religious meaning only in so far as that history 
bore on Israel.' 
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Israel was one. Schisms might occur in the nation, but 
these broke only the formal unity; wherever the separated 
members (lost tribes, etc.) had been faithful to God they 
had preserved their membership in the ‘‘assembly.’’ But 
in New Testament days the schisms of the past possessed 
only academic interest; the lost tribes were felt to be some- 
where, but no one knew where they were. The unity in 
known Israel was visible; a Jew was recognizable, wherever 
he might be, by his physical peculiarities and by his special 
observances. Parties there were, who denounced each other 
with freedom and vigor, but only in the most extreme height 
of polemic did they ever question the right of their opponents 
to the title of Jews. 

Israel was infallible, in the sense that the way to God could 
always be found by any Israelite. No matter how much 
sin there might prevail among the nation, there was always a 
nucleus that held to the truth, and in times of greatest need 
God could aways be trusted to send a specially inspired 
teacher or prophet? to bring His people back to the Way. 
In New Testament days a long beginning had been made 
towards heightening this doctrine by attributing inerrancy 
to recognized teachers (the Sanhedrim, or the scribes); 
belief in such inerrancy became the essential tenet of later 
“‘orthodox”’ Judaism. 

And Israel was indefectible. Whatever might happen in 
the future, the chosen people would never vanish from the 
earth, be their numbers never so reduced or their piety never 
so small. For in Israel the final triumph of God’s purpose 
was to be made manifest, at the consummation when His 
Kingdom was to be perfectly established through the divinely 
aided triumph of His people. ‘‘Israel triumphant’ and 
“The Kingdom of God” are terms that are precisely and 
perfectly convertible. 

With this calling and promise the members of the nation 
were marked off from every other people as especially con- 
2 By no means supposed extinct; cf., e.g., ATR, i, 150-156. 
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certain ceremonies were needed to preserve and intensify it,— 


circumcision most notably for males,—but the sainthood 
displayed itself chiefly on the negative side; its possessor was 
incapacitated from contracting marriage with an out- 
sider, from contact with certain objects, from the use of 


certain foods, etc. And most notably he was incapacitated 
from any act of non-Jewish worship. Violations of these 


restrictions impaired the holiness to a greater or less degree, 

> extreme instances to the point of its destruction; agree- 
‘ment in so holding was general among the Jews. But almost 
equally general was the agreement that holiness was not 
necessarily lost by a life merely deficient in positive righteous- 
ness, provided the religious taboos were kept reasonably in- 
tact. A person of such life did not defile other Jews, even 
by marriage; his children and those of an apostate or a Gentile 
were in entirely different religious categories. 

Physical descent, as has been said, was the normal method 
of obtaining this consecration. But its advantages were 
open to any non-Jew on submission to the ceremonies of 
proselytism, the invitation to which was pressed with the 
utmost zeal in New Testament days. So there had entered 
into Judaism a class of non-Hebrews, in full enjoyment of all 
Hebrew privileges. Indeed, it was felt that full proselytism 
was unnecessary for some share in Israel’s blessings, and a 
numerous class of ‘“‘God fearers” or “worshippers” had 
grown up; men who accepted certain simple restrictions in 
exchange for a certain portion of the nation’s privileges. In 
this way there had come about a weakening of the rigorous 
doctrine of descent. 

It was weakened further by a simple observation of facts. 
In the most ‘“‘popular’’ theology (in the worst sense of the 
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secrated to God, 7.e., Israel was ‘‘holy,’’ and the Israelites 
were “‘saints.’”” The nature of this holiness, as is familiar, 
: was religious rather than moral, and was due to membership 
in the nation rather than to any attainment of the individuals; 
: 
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phrase) the fatherhood Abraham might of be thought to 
throw complete protection about his descendants; but such 
a naive doctrine found no defenders among the morally 
earnest. Jewish ‘‘holiness’” was an indispensable prere- 
quisite in seeking God’s favor, but it was only a prerequisite; 
it needed supplement through works done in obedience to 
the Law. The amount required might be set very high (as 
by the Pharisees), or it might be made somewhat lax, but 
all agreed that a standard of some sort existed which must 
be reached by those seeking God’s favor. And this standard 
brought with it a conception which was virtually the same as 
the Christian distinction between the “body” and the 
“‘soul”’ of the Church; the body was dedicated to God as a 
whole, but only a part of this whole enjoyed the benefits 
flowing from this dedication. Indeed, the part might be 
thought of as very small, the mere “‘remnant”’ of Isa. Io: 
20-23. Passages such as IV Ezr. 7: 47 (cf. Lk. 13: 23, etc.) 
insist on the tiny number of the elect in Israel, in the midst 
of other passages glorifying Israel’s choice and privileges 
(IV Ezr. 5: 24, etc.). 

Attempts to determine this sanctifying standard of right- 
eousness in external terms were naturally not wanting; the 
Baptist’s rite is an instance in point. The Pharisees carried 
the principle through most consistently; the Law must be 
obeyed, only Pharisaic scribes interpreted the Law correctly, 
therefore only Pharisaic observants had a real right to ex- 
pect salvation.* In this way they came to think of their 
members as forming a closed group within the ‘‘assembly.’’ 
A Pharisee was defiled by the garments of a non-Pharisee, 
and only Pharisees were addressed by Pharisees with the 
title “‘neighbor’’ (729; cf. Lk. 10: 29, Mt 5: 47). The 
rest of the nation was dismissed by extremists with a grim 


3 Cf., especially, Schiirer, GJV,‘ ii, 465-472 (1907). 

‘ Ecclesiola in ecclesia, Schiirer, op. cit., p. 465. It is even conceivable that 
the Pharisees spoke of the totality of their members as the “assembly,” for such 
a use would have been quite logical. There is, however, no evidence for it. 
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“this multitude that knoweth not the Law is accursed” 
(Jn. 7: 49).° 

In theory, then, physical descent from Abraham had been 
made really irrelevant to profitable membership in the 
Jewish assembly. But the problem so created was not felt 
too acutely, for the overwhelming majority of faithful 
Israelites always had been and (apparently) always would 
be of Hebrew race. After the theologian had finished his 
- reasonings about the insufficiency of Abrahamic descent and 
= advantages of proselytes, a glance at Israel as it was sufficed 
to keep him from following his deductions too far; the unity 
of the “assembly” was in actual fact in large degree a unity 

of race. 


_ To the individual, the doctrine of the assembly found 
practical expression in the local body of Jews wherever he 
might be. This group, if of any size, was regarded as possess- 
ing in miniature most of the characteristics of Israel as a 
whole, and was equally called ‘‘assembly.”” In Palestine 
such a group was coextensive with the town or village it 
occupied, and its officers were the municipal authorities. 
Outside Palestine Jews preferred to dwell together in a special 
section of each city, thus emphasizing the “distinctness” 
due to racial peculiarities and religious conceptions. There 
was practically nothing in the ancient world corresponding 
to the later laws of the ghetto, but desire to avoid ceremonial 
defilement was a sufficient motive for the segregation. Under 
Roman law such groups were organized as true corporations, 
able to make contracts, to sue and be sued, etc., and to be 
represented legally by officers of their own choosing. Within 
the group these officers had great powers, judicial and legisla- 
tive, as well as executive; they tried and decided law cases 
that arose between Jew and Jew, and their decisions to some 

5 There has been no lack of modern Jewish protests against this characteriza- 
tion of the Pharisees. But its justice is largely admitted for this period by, e.g., 


C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 88 (New York, Dutton, 1915). 
6 Details most fully in Juster, JER, i, 424-438; cf. also Schiirer, GJV,} iii, 
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degree were enforceable by Roman officials.? Thus the 

“‘holy”’ separateness of the Jew was made a continual part 

of his daily life; he was not as other men, and the ‘‘assembly”’ 
c _ to which he belonged was unique on this earth. 

On the more positive side, the ‘‘holiness”’ of the assembly 

found its highest expression in the meetings for religious 

: worship, above all in the synagogue congregations. Then 

5 the “‘gathering”’ of Israel in the presence of God was con- 

cretely realized, on no matter how small a scale, and so, once 

more, the terms describing all the nation could be and were 

applied to these meetings. That is, in a very real sense 

4 “‘congregation,”’ ‘‘local corporation”’ and “Israel as a whole”’ 


were all the same thing; all were the “assembly.” 

Unity between the local bodies was preserved primarily 
and sufficiently by the bond of race, so that no great need was 
‘ felt for elaborate precautions against schism. The reaction 
against Gentile pressure was in itself a great safeguard; in 
fact, dangerous dissensions were more apt to arise in Palestine 


than in the Diaspora. But a general control over all was 
exercised by the Palestinian authorities,—the Sanhedrim 
before the year 70, the college of Jamnia afterwards—for 
with these authorities rested the power to give the final de- 
cision in all controversies about the Law. Afier the destruc- 
tion of the Temple special officers appear, who carried en- 
cyclical letters throughout the Empire, brought special 
directions, etc., to the various local bodies, and carried back 
to Palestine the offerings of the people. These officers were 


the much discussed apostoli who were certainly 
very much more than mere financial agents. Before the 
year 70 nothing is known of their existence, but specialists 
today are generally in agreement that even then it must be 
assumed; indeed, it is otherwise almost impossible to explain 
the appearance of the name in the Christian vocabulary.® 

7 Juster, ii, 93-116, especially pp. 100-101, 114. He is, however, rather too 

_ obviously bent on making out the strongest possible case for Jewish independence. 


8 For the fullest discussions and the literature see especially GJ V,‘ iii, 119-120, 
and JER, i, 388-390, 405. a 
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Moreover, the scribes usually received part of their training 
in Palestine, and they must have kept in some sort of regular 
communication with the recognized authorities in the Holy 
Land, although little is known as to details. Rather clearer 
is the unifying effect produced by the constant pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem while the Temple was still standing, pilgrimages 
in which all classes took part. But, when all has been said, 
none of these measures could have done much more than 
nourish a unity that was already prized by all; the connection 
of the parts with the whole, of the ‘‘assemblies’’ with the 
“‘assembly,”’ was a fundamental axiom, the contrary of which 
was unthinkable. So external means for preserving this 
connection could safely be left loose; for the past millenium 
or more, Judaism has preserved its sense of unity without 
any real central control of any sort. 


III 
This statement of the Jewish doctrine of the éxAngcia is 


sufficient to show the intimate connection with the Christian 
teaching; in fact, the only distinctions are due to the inherent 
differences between Christianity and Judaism. And the 
likeness is not confined to the broader aspects of the doctrine, 
for it extends likewise to the elaboration of more minute 
matters. 

In the Christian vocabulary, as in the Jewish, éxxAncia 
can denote the local gathering for worship (I Cor. 11: 18, 
etc.), the local body of Christians (I Cor. 1: 2, etc.), or the 
Church as a whole (Gal. 1: 13, etc.) And this Church is 
} éxxAnola rov beov, precisely as in the LXX (with the neces- 
sary substitution of @cov for Kupiov, for the latter noun had 
become appropriated to describe Christ®). As such it was 
necessarily one. In it the will of God was made known 
through an initial revelation (in Christ), extended and in- 
terpreted by inspired prophets and teachers (passim). It 


94 éxxAnoia rov Kvplov (arthrous) appears only in Acts 20:28, where it 
is read by AC* DE al sa, as against @eod of BX al pauc vg syhl. 
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was indefectible and certain of final triumph; predictions of 
apostasy in the last woes (most acutely put in Lk. 18: 8) 
do not really detract from this. Its members were conse- 
erated to God without exception; they were “saints,” “holy 
ones,”’ and as such were incapacitated from too close relations 
with the outer world (II Cor. 6: 14-18, etc.). As Christi- 
anity was a new force, the “‘holiness’’ was gained normally 
by proselytes, but in I Cor. 7: 14 St. Paul speaks of holiness 
gained by birth as a perfectly natural concept.’® But this 
gift did not of itself win God’s favor; it was only a prere- 
quisite to salvation, and not all saints would be saved, only 
those who supplemented the initial gift with positive personal 
righteousness. That attempts should be made to define the 
amount needed of the latter, or to express it in terms of special 
observances (Rom. 14: 3, etc.), was inevitable. 

Local groups of Christians were thought of as self sufficient 
entities in their relations with the outer world, and St. Paul 
even advised the creation of courts on the Jewish model to 
judge cases between Christian and Christian (I Cor. 6: 1-6). 
And the relations of these groups to each other and to the 
Church as a whole was left vague, except in so far as the 
peculiar circumstances of the Christian mission placed each 
under the authority of the Apostle who was its founder. 
This created a state of affairs with no exact parallel in Judaism. 
But entirely according to precedent was the reference of a 
particularly vital problem to the decision of all the recognized 
authorities (Acts 15), and it is of course no accident that this 
decision was rendered in Jerusalem. Yet such a gathering 
was unique; elsewhere the Church was content to rest her 
unity on the general agreement of Apostolic teaching, without 
special central control. 

In fact, there was less necessity for such control in Christi- 

10 It is interesting to observe that St. Paul considers Christian holiness as 
more potent than Jewish. A rabbi would have laid down that the believing 
partner in a marriage was defiled by the unbeliever, and that the children were 


unclean. Otherwise, however, the thought is as purely ceremonial in one case 
as in the other. 
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anity than there was in Judaism, for the bulk of the Rabbis’ 
decisions turned on questions of ceremonial, from which 
Christianity rapidly disentangled itself. Whatever might 
be the custom in individual communities—and in Palestine 
traditional ceremonial was certainly not discarded—there 
was no attempt or desire to enforce uniformity of practice. 
And the same was true likewise of many questions of or- 
ganization, where the practical needs of the moment was 
determinative in most places. Most important of all, the 
Jewish background precluded much desire of elaborating 
theological systems. Judiasm had dogmas, but no system of 
dogmatics; with regard to the fundamental tenets agreement 
was taken for granted, but it never occurred to the Rabbis 
that these foundations needed elaboration and unifying into 
a speculative system. Hellenists, Philo most notably, under- 
took to supply this lack, but at the best the efforts of such men 
were treated as private speculations, to be accepted or re- 
jected as each individual saw fit. At the worst, the process 
was visited with a sweeping condemnation because of its 
use of non-Jewish philosophy. That Apostolic Christianity 
reproduces much the same state of affairs needs no demonstra- 
tion. The pursuit of knowledge might be all very well, 
if carried on with charity, but such additions were really 
needless (I Cor. 1-2), if not positively harmful (the Pas- 
torals). The unity of the faith was based on a very small 
number of doctrines, which only gross error was likely to 
impugn. 


All of the above represents a simple continuation of the 
Jewish doctrine of the ecclesia into Christianity, a continua- 
tion that was of course perfectly natural, for the Christian 
ecclesia was itself felt to be an unbroken continuation of the 
Jewish. At the beginning no one even thought of the possi- 
bility of a separation from Israel; the believers regarded 
themselves—and were regarded by others—as a new party, 
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simply, which taught a new method (“‘way’’") of salvation. 

_ They held special tenets and they administered certain rites 

as indispensable for salvation, but this was nothing new; 

- the Essenes, the followers of the Baptist, and the stricter 
Pharisees did the same. Their purpose was to bring Israel 
to the new way of thinking (this is the sole purpose of the 
speeches in the first eight chapters of Acts™), but this aim 
they shared again with the other parties. That a semi- 
proselyte such as the Ethiopian eunuch should attach himself 
to this ““way”’ raised no problem at all; he might equally 
well have adopted certain Pharisaic tenets. 

It is consequently more than questionable to think of the 
Christians of this period as holding any conscious doctrine 
of the Church. The ‘‘assembly’”’ existed already as Israel, 
of which the Christian group was the elect nucleus, simply. 

, It was not yet thought of as an independent and self existing 
entity, and so no need was felt for a special terminology to 
describe it; note the vagueness of the expressions Ot t5x0 

4 (Acts 4: 23), 7d trav morevodvtwr (4: 32), 7d Tar 
pabnrav (6: 2), rav rd (6: 5). When first appears 
in Acts (5: 11) it describes an actual assembly, and its use in 
the technical Christian sense is delayed until Acts 8: 1; and 
even there it may very well be a Lukan anticipation of later 
terminology. That the Christian congregations spoke of 
_ themselves as ‘“‘assemblies” is of course wholly probable, 
but such a usage does not necessarily suppose a correlative 
“The Assembly” independent of Israel. In fact, the only in- 
_dubitable instance of a specifically Christian phrase in the 
entire New Testament occurs in Rom. 16: 16, ai éxxAnotat roi 
-Xpiorov, a combination that may indicate that the Palestinians 
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1 Acts 9:2, etc. Note especially how in Acts 24:24 the term alpesis is 

_ rejected with indignation and replaced by 484s. In the New Testament the 

former noun seems to be used always in an invidious sense; at least, it is applied 
to parties only by their opponents (Acts §5 : 17, etc.). 

#2 Apart from a few universalizing touches, such as “first” in 3:26, which are 

obviously later additions. 
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spoke of ‘‘the assemblies of the Messiah”’ when a distinction 
was imperative.” 

The crucial stage in the development of the doctrine arose 
when it was decided that Gentiles could be admitted to full 
privileges without obedience to the ceremonial laws, for this 
attached to the Christian group individuals who were not 
counted in Israel. Theoretically, it could be and was argued, 
such admission was faithful to the principles of Judaism. 
The Pharisees had contended constantly for the doctrine that 
obedience, not birth, was the controlling factor in salvation; 
it was perhaps precisely the fact that St. Paul had been a 
Pharisee that made him so energetic a defender of the Gentile 
believers. Nor was neglect of ceremonial laws exactly new 
in principle. Non-Pharisees denied the necessity of Pharisaic 
rites, the Sadducees held an exceedingly minimizing position, 
and the Essenes even refused to have anything to do with the 
divinely instituted Temple worship. Moreover, the up- 
holders of the liberty based their argument on the Old Testa- 
ment; ‘‘We are the ones who establish the Law”’ (Rom. 3: 
31). So the step, viewed as it was with the misgivings of 
many and fought with uncompromising vigor by some, could 
be taken without anticipation of radical consequences. In 
fact, to the Christians in Palestine—and the Twelve still 
confined their work virtually to Palestine—the difficulties 
may well have seemed academic. There was no reason to 
expect Gentile converts in great numbers. A few groups in 
Antioch or beyond, whom most of the Palestinians had neither 
seen nor expected to see, might be treated liberally without 
raising serious complications. 

The difficulty was that these Gentile groups did not re- 
main few in number. To the astonishment of everyone—and 
of St. Paul not the least—the Gentile mission produced results 
that were gigantic, while the Jewish mission lagged; very 
soon Gentile Christians were in the great majority. Pales- 

13 If + éxxAnola rov Kuplov is to be read in Acts 20: 28 (Tischendorf, Soden; 


cf. note 9) there is a bare possibility that it may represent an Aramaic phrase 
with Mara. But this supposition is highly speculative. 
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tinian Christians might not see the problem that this created, 
but in the Gentile world it became insistent. There the 
“assemblies of the Messiah’’ were no longer included in the 
‘‘assemblies,’”’ and the two bodies had become distinct. In 
some localities (such as Colosse) Christianity was almost 
purely Gentile, so that the new ‘‘assembly”’ contained hardly 
a member of the old; Christians and Jews had not only dif- 
ferent doctrines and practices, they had different organiza- 
tions and places of meeting. Even if Christians had been 
willing to blind themselves to this state of affairs, the Jews 
saw to making such obstinacy impossible, for these unexpected 
rivals, who claimed to represent Israel better than they, were 
anything but welcome. And the outside world likewise 
awoke to the fact that these new religionists were not simply 
a new party of Jews and therefore (a very important matter) 
were not entitled to the legal protection and privileges of 
Jews. In the sixth decade of the century Gallio could still 
decline to interfere in ‘‘Hebrew”’ quarrels, but in the next 
decade the Roman authorities fully recognized that Christians 
and Jews were different. The Church, as a separate concept, 
had emerged. 

And with it there emerged likewise 4 éxxAnoia as a technical 
Christian term. Just when this first took place, just when 
the title was first used to designate something distinct from 
Israel, it is of course impossible to say. The usage in Acts 
is not a certain guide in a matter of this sort, but in St. Paul 
the terminology is full grown (Gal. 1: 13, I Cor. 10: 32, 12: 
28, etc.) But it does not follow that the same usage prevailed 
in Palestine in St. Paul’s day or even later; the evidence of the 
Syriac versions (such as it is) is on the other side. In this, 
as in similar problems of terminology, the linguistic practice 
must have followed the recognition of the facts. 

And it must always be remembered that the final result 
was reached by a process of slow gradation, requiring about 
a generation for its clear development and a still longer period 
for its completion. The feeling of continuity was conse- 
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quently unbroken, and to Christians there was never the 
slightest doubt that they remained what they had claimed to 
be from the beginning, the true representatives of Israel. 
The obstinacy of the Jews caused little difficulty in maintain- 
ing this conviction, for the bulk of the nation had been un- 
faithful to its teachers more than once in the past, so that the 
present apostasy was nothing new in principle. Moreover, 
like the apostasies of the past, the present one was pre- 
sumably only temporary (Rom. 11, Rev. 11: 13). 

So the Church was no new creation. Christ had given the 
“assembly ” new and marvellous powers (II Cor. 5: 17, etc.), 
but there was no new assembly. The Church which Christ 
loved, and which He cleansed and sanctified before presenting 
it to Himself (Eph. 5: 25-27), was no new Church; it had ex- 
isted beforehand as the Church of the patriarchs and prophets, 
and it was even then an object of His care (I Cor. 10: 4). 
That the Gentiles should so crowd into it was something 
astonishing indeed, but this was simply one more ‘‘ mystery” 
of God’s will (Rom. 9-11, Col. 1:27, Eph. 3: 3-6, etc.), which 
had been foretold by the prophets. What the Gentiles 
entered was consequently no new body but the old “as- 
sembly,’’ in which through the mysterious providence of 

God the barriers had been thrown down, — 

(To be continued) 
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STEPS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


By Lerrerp M. A. HauGuwovut, Ponce, Porto Rico 


I 


The historical assumption involved in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
dictum, that the Presbyter constituted the ‘‘staple of the 
Ministry’! in the Apostolic age, is the main obstacle which 
has handicapped the study of primitive Church Order for the 
‘ past half century. 

The plain fact of the matter is that no single case has 
ever been produced of a Presbyter exercising the charac- 
teristic ministerial functions—celebrating the sacraments or 
otherwise officiating as liturgical leader—for the first two 
hundred years or more of the Christian era. The belief 
that he did so is purely inferential, and proceeds either from 
preconceived ideas of ecclesiastical order, or from a few 
special cases in which the data are so meager that only in- 
ference is possible. But of a Presbyter actually officiating at 
a Eucharist, administering Holy Baptism, or conducting a 
Christian assembly, no specific instance exists. ‘When Gwat- 
kin asserts, therefore, that ‘‘their position and duties are not 
unlike those of the Priest as described in the English ordinal,’’? 
he is simply theorizing. Certainly there are no concrete 
facts to warrant the statement. 

Opposing schools of investigators have fallen into the 
common error of disregarding the principle of development. 
Because the Presbyter of later times was a Priest or pastoral 
chief of an assembly, it is assumed that his primitive func- 
tions were the same. And because our modern Bishops are 
diocesans, only a diocesan episcopate from the earliest times 
is conceived of as admissible. 


1 Commentary on Philippians: Note on i, 1. 
2 Early Church History, p. 7. 
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But institutions, even more than doctrines, are liable to the 
evolutionary tendency, and it would be strange indeed if the 
ministerial offices had not been affected by it. In identifying 
the primitive progenitors of our present Orders, therefore, 
we must not expect to find identity of functions in every in- 
stance. Functions may depend for their validity upon con- 
tinuity, but continuity exists under many changes of func- 
tional activity. 

Discussions in this field have centered mainly, heretofore, 
upon the office of the episcopate, with the presbyterate taken 
more or less for granted. But this, as intimated, is a funda- 
mental fallacy. The primitive presbyterate presents the 
greater riddle of the two, and until it is rightly solved, the 
problem of the episcopate must remain in abeyance. 

If, then, the Presbyter of the Apostolic age was not the 
“‘staple of the Ministry,” as Lightfoot and so many after him 
have assumed, what was he? That is the first question to be 
answered. 

It is noteworthy that while the offices of the apostolate 
and diaconate are introduced in the record with detailed ac- 


counts of their institution, the first Christian Presbyters are 
mentioned with no introduction whatever. So casually, 
_indeed, do they appear upon the stage, that we cannot but 
infer that the office itself was not peculiar to the Christian 


- communities, but was essentially equivalent to the office of 


the same name which existed throughout the Jewish world. 


We shall assume, at any rate, what most writers admit, that 
in the beginning the Christian Presbyter was the more or less 
exact counterpart of the presbyter of the Synagogue. What 
_he became in the course of the first century and later remains 
be determined. 


It is, at any rate, a decided gain to be able to proceed from 


acommon starting point, and we must not fail to investigate 
its mngmontens. The first and most important contribution 


_knowledge of the presbyterate of the Synagogue. For- 


tunately the facts are not obscure. 
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The elders of the Synagogue were the older and more re- 

v4 sponsible men of the community who administered its tem- 
poral affairs, and exercised certain functions of discipline. 
There is nothing to indicate that they were appointed with 
any formality, such as the laying on of hands. It may be, 

_ indeed, that as in the Greek cities of the period,*® they passed 
into the eldership automatically upon reaching the required 


age 
4 . The elders, as such, do not appear to have had anything to 
do with the worship or instruction of the Synagogue. In fact, 
_ no special officers existed for this purpose: the reading of the 

‘Scriptures, exhortation, and prayer being freely performed in 
‘turn by members of the congregation. This explains how 
our Lord was able, whenever He came into a Synagogue, 
——~ to address the assembly. The presiding officer 
was the “archisynagogus,”’ or ruler of the Synagogue. Though 
doubtless himself an elder, he was not their chief, nor did 
> he himself officiate in a liturgical or pastoral capacity. ‘‘The 
distinctive function of the archisynagogue was to select 
suitable men for the reading of the Law, the reciting of 
prayers, and for preaching, since in ancient times. the Syna- 
gogue did not have regularly appointed officers for the per- 
formance of these duties’ (Jewish Encyclopedia). 

The point of significance is that the Synagogue had neither 
priest nor pastor, nor any clerical or pastoral group. Its 
religious meetings were conducted very much after the fashion 
of a modern prayer-meeting. The elders or presbyters ad- 
ministered discipline and looked after temporal affairs, but 
nothing more. They were simply the representative men of 
the community, men of means and position, the very opposite 
of a professional class. Nor must we think of them as a 
democratic group, acting as the chosen representatives of the 
community. They were distinctly aristocratic, deriving their 
authority from their inherent position and not from the 
suffrages of the people. 


* Ramsay: Expositor, Apr., 1910. 
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Out of such a background step the first Christian Presbyters; 
and, as already noted, the sacred historian assumes that to 
name them sufficiently accounts for their existence. The 
eldership was common to all Jewish communities, and the 
new Christian group would naturally, inevitably, follow the 
tradition. Nor is there anything in the first mention of them 
to indicate new duties or responsibilities. It is a question 
of temporal administration: the care and distribution of 
certain relief money which the Christians of Antioch had sent 
to the brethren in Judea (Acts 11: 29, 30). This significant 
incident took place, if we accept Ramsay’s chronology, in 
the year 47 A.D., or seventeen years after the first Christian 
Pentecost. Three years later the presbyters again come to 
the fore in connection with the Council at Jerusalem. In 
this case they are associated with the Apostles in determining 
an important question of discipline. 

For the first two decades of the Church’s history, therefore, 

our only information shows that the Presbyters still occupied 
the same relative position as their prototypes of the Syna- 
gogue. It is of course possible that other duties and re- 
sponsibilities had been acquired, though not mentioned in the 
narrative; or that they were acquired somewhat later. But 
the burden of proving this cannot easily be evaded. 

Concrete and decisive incidents, such as the two just men- 
tioned are lacking, and the advocates of the Lightfoot thesis 
are forced to rely upon the argument from silence, and the 
assumed identity of the Apostolic Presbyters and Bishops. 
The latter assumption receives color from a few passages in 
which the two titles seem, upon the surface, interchangeable. 
And if this is true, whom other than the Presbyters can we 
fix upon as the liturgical leaders? The argument is plausible, 
in spite of the inherent weakness which pertains to all reason- 
ing of this sort. 

The rediscovery of the Charismatic Ministry, however, 
struck a fatal blow to the theory. The Book of the Acts and 
the Epistles are filled with the activities of this long for- 
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gotten order: Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, to say nothing 
of other offices less distinctly defined. That the Charis- 
matics have been over-emphasized by Harnack, Sohm and 
others, as claimed by Robinson in his essay in The Early 
History of the Church and the Ministry, is probably true; but 
the fact remains undisturbed that their ministry, even at the 
most modest estimate, sufficiently accounts for the liturgical 
and pastoral responsibilities of the Church during the first 
years of her infancy. It places an added burden upon those 
who claim these responsibilities for the Presbyters: either to 
produce direct evidence, or to substantiate the claim that 
Presbyters and Bishops were identical. But this claim of 
identity, too easily granted by some, demands fresh ex- 


II 


In any discussion of the primitive presbyterate, whether 
Jewish or Christian, it is of first importance to observe the 
variable use of the term ‘‘presbyteroi.’’ It is used first of all, 
and perhaps most frequently, to describe the older persons as 
contrasted with the young. It is used technically of the 
council of presbyters in a local church or synagogue. Again, 
it is used in a broad generic sense to describe the leaders or 
leading men of the community, including those who are 
officials and those who are not. The officials themselves are 
so designated, as a class, without distinction of rank. And 
finally, it may refer to the “fathers” who have passed 
away.' 

In commenting upon the O.T. ‘‘elders’’ and ‘‘judges,”’ 
Schurer writes: ‘‘ Now seeing that the judges are expressly 
mentioned along with the elders (Deut. 21: 2; Ezra Io: 4), 
the two orders of officials are in any case to be regarded as 
distinct, but probably only to this extent, that the judges were 
those among the elders to whom the administration of justice 
was specially entrusted. Similarly the officers are also to be 


‘Cf. Harnack: Const. and Law of the Church, p. 58. 
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— as belonging to the number of the “elders,’’ their 
special function again being to take charge of the executive | 
department”’ (Hist. of the Jewish People, II, ii, 150). So also 
with reference to the Sanhedrim, at a much later time: “‘Such > 
other members as did not belong to one or other of the two © 
classes just referred to (dpxtepéis, ypayyares) were simply 
known as rpesBirepx, under which general designation both 
priests and laymen alike might be included”’ (II, ii, 178). 

It is clear, then, that when the term presbyterot was taken 
over by the Christian Church it carried with it several shades 
of meaning, and that, apart from other evidence, it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between them. More often than — 
not it refers to a class rather than to an office: to the leading 
men of the Christian community, or to the whole category of — 
officials without distinction of particular offices. It is doubt- 
less used in this broader sense in the earlier chapters of the 
Acts;® and, indeed, it is difficult to fix upon any one passage 
of the New Testament in which it can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty that the title is limited to the strict technical meaning 
which it acquired later.® 

The same uncertainty applies to St. Clement’s Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which many claim as decisive for the identity 
of Bishops and Presbyters. A careful study of the whole 
work, with the foregoing principle in mind, will reveal how 
little ground there really is for a safe conclusion.’ For- 
tunately, we have another document which not only illustrates 
the generic use of the term, but does so under circumstances 
which leave no shadow of doubt as to the author’s meaning; 
for well-known personages are named, whose position in the 
hierarchy of the Church is unquestioned. It is the work of 
Irenzus ‘‘Against Heresies,’’ written about 180 A.D., at a 
time when there can be no question as to the distinctive 
status of the three orders. 

5 Encyclopedia Biblica—“ Presbyters.”’ 


® Cf. The Church and its Organization, by Lowrie, pp. 348-50. 
7 Cf. Harnack in Expositor, 3d Series, Vol. 5, 334 note. 
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_ “But again, when we refer them to that tradition which 
originates from the Apostles, (and) which is preserved by 
means of the successions of elders in the Churches, they object 
to the tradition, saying that they themselves are wiser than 
the elders.”” And in the very next chapter he says, ‘‘ And we 
are in a position to reckon up those who were by the Apostles 
instituted bishops in the Churches, and (to demonstrate) 
the succession of these men to our own times.”’ The identi- 
fication of the two offices named seems to be complete, ac- 
cording to Lightfoot’s theory, but in the following paragraphs 
we discover that the Church officers which the writer has in 
mind are the successive bishops of the Roman Church, from 
Linus to Eleutherius. 

And again, in his fragmentary epistle to Victor: ‘‘And the 
elders preceding Soter in the government of the Church which 
thou dost now rule—I mean Anicetus and Pius, Hyginus and 
Telesphorus, and Sixtus—did neither themselves observe it 
(after this fashion), nor permit those with them to do it.” 
“‘On the contrary, those elders who preceded thee, and who 
did not observe,” etc. So also, in the fragment addressed 
to Florinus, he designates his former teacher, Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, as “‘that blessed and apostolical elder.’’® 

A similar and later case of the same usage is to be noted in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (circ. 256). Firmilian was 
the bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. ‘‘ Moreover, all other 
heretics, if they have separated themselves from the Church 
of God, can have nothing of power or grace, since all power 
and grace are established in the Church where the elders 
preside, who possess the power both of baptizing, and of im- 
position of hands, and of ordaining.’’ What he means by 
“‘elders’”’ is made clear somewhat later in the same epistle. 
“Therefore the power of remitting sins was given to the 
apostles, and to the churches which they, sent by Christ, 
established, and to the bishops who succeeded to them by 
vicarious ordination.” 

8 Dictionary of Christian Biography, viii, p. 272—‘‘Irenzeus.” Hippolytus, 
Refutation of all Heresies, vi, 50. 
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“We have judged that those also, whom they who had formerly been Bishops 
in the Catholic Church, and had afterwards assumed to themselves the power of | 
clerical ordination, had baptized, are to be regarded as not baptized’’ (Cyprian : 


Ep. Ixxv, 7, 16, 22). 
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These citations show the survival of the generic use of 

the term presbyteroi at a time when it is impossible to mis- _ 

understand it, for the status of the three orders is firmly 
: established. We see from them that any or all Church 

officers might be referred to as “ presbyters,”’ without predju- 
_ dice to their technical standing in the hierarchy. For it 

was a title of v arying significance, and only from the context 
_ can its true meaning in a given case be determined. 

It appears, therefore, (1) that the evidence drawn from the 

_ Origin of the presbyterate is against the assumption that it 
. was an office of liturgical ministry, (2) that there is no extant 
record of a Presbyter officiating liturgically either in the New 
Testament or in any other document of the first two hundred 
years of the Christian era, and (3) that the history of the term 
presbyterot precludes the identification of New Testament 
Bishops and Presbyters because of the seeming interchange 
of titles, a phenomenon which is susceptible of quite a dif- 
ferent explanation. 

The argument so far is negative, and serves merely to clear 


4 ground of certain erroneous theories, in order that a 


positive and more convincing development of the facts may be 
ndertaken. 

In the first verse of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 
the Apostle addresses himself ‘‘to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
It is generally admitted that we have here a comprehensive 
designation of the active Philippian clergy, technically 
considered. Whatever other dignitaries there may have been 
in the Philippian churches, these are to be taken as the true 
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liturgical leaders and pastors. It is on the basis of this 
passage that Bishop Lightfoot argued for the identity of 
Bishops and Presbyters; for it seemed incredible to him that no 
mention should be made of the latter, who were ‘absolutely 
essential to the existence of a church, and formed the staple 
of its ministry.’”” We have already noted the antecedent 
doubtfulness of this premise, I shall now try to demonstrate 
its falsity by reference to a later and more certain source. 

It is a matter of some curiosity that no writer upon the 
subject in hand has thought it worth while to attempt a de- 
tailed exposition of the one document which might be ex- 
pected to throw more light upon the problems of the early 
‘Ministry than any other, viz., the second book of the Con- 

stitutions of the Apostles, and its earlier edition in chapters 
 jiib to xiii of the Syrian Didascalia. It is the earliest deliber- 

ate treatise upon the Christian Ministry which we possess, and 
is written with the definite purpose of setting forth the duties 
and ideals of the different orders. In comparison with it, 
all other sources of information of the same date or earlier, 
are fragmentary and accidental. Incidentally, it is probably 
= best practical treatise upon pastoral theology that has 
ever been written. 

The date of the Didascalia as a whole has been placed by 
Wordsworth and Harnack in the first half of the third cen- 
tury; Maclean thinks it may be somewhat later. The por- 
tion in which we are interested, however, would seem to be 
drawn from an earlier source than most of the other parts, 
and we may not be far wrong in supposing that it represents 
Church conditions as they existed at the close of the second 
century. For the purposes of the present argument, however, 
the later the date assigned the more striking is the testimony which 
it presents. The important point to be noted in the following 
quotations, taken from the Didascalia (with references to 
the corresponding sections in Constitutions ii), is the associa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Bishop and Deacons,” as the active administrators 


® The Ancient Church Orders, p. 170. 
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of Church affairs, with the Presbyters occupying a different 
status, and only coupled with them in questions of discipline, 
or as occupying positions of dignity at the Eucharist. In one 
of the passages, the relation of the Bishop and his Presbyters 
is presented with unmistakable clarity. 


Didase. v. ‘But if he who sinneth see the Bishop and the Deacons, that they 
are free from accusation, and that all the flock are pure,” etc. Cf. Const. ii, 10. 

Didasc. vi. “If then the Bishop himself cause scandal, how can he rise and 
search for the sin of any one, or reprove for it, and command sentence by his 
hands? either he or his Deacons, whose conscience is not pure.” ‘Because (of 
this) therefore, the Bishop fears the Deacons, lest they hear the word of the 
Lord from him that sinneth,’’ etc. Cf. Const. ii, 17. 

Id. x. “‘Therefore when ye know them, those that are so far wanting in 
- sense, first of all believe them not, and secondly, Bishops and Deacons, beware 
of them,” etc. Cf. Const. 

Id. xi. “Strive, therefore, O Bishops, with the Deacons, that ye be righteous 


7 before the Lord.” ‘Let therefore both the Bishops and Deacons be of one 


mind, and let them feed the people carefully in one opinion.” ‘Let the Deacon 
make known everything to the Bishop, as Christ does to his Father; let the 
Deacon settle some of them himself,”’ etc. Cf. Const. ii, 44. 

It would seem that in many cases of discipline the Bishop 
and Deacons acted independently, but in more formal judg- 
ments the Presbyters preside with them. 


Didasc. xi. ‘Know that it is required of the Bishop with the Elders that he 
judge cautiously.’’ ‘Let the Bishops then be constant in all judgments with 
the Elders and Deacons.” 

The Presbyters also occupy seats of dignity at the Euchar- 
ist; and in Constitutions ii, which is much later, they exhort 


the people. 


. Didasc. xii. ‘“‘Let a place be reserved for the Elders in the midst of the 
eastern part of the House, and let the throne of the Bishop be placed amongst 
them; let the Elders sit with him;’’ but also at the other eastern side of the 
house let the laymen sit; for thus it is required that the Elders should sit at the 
eastern side of the house with the Bishops, and afterwards the laymen, and next 

the women.”’ Cf. Const. ii. 57. 

Didasc. ix. ‘‘But let him be honoured by you as God, because the Bishop 
sits for you in the place of the Almighty God; but the Deacon stands in the place 
- Christ; and ye should love him, but let the Deaconesses be honoured by you 

in the likeness of the Holy Ghost. Moreover, let the Elders be to you in the 
likeness of the Apostles, but Orphans and Widows be considered by you in the 
likeness of an Altar.”’” ‘Present, therefore, your offerings to the Bishop, either 

“ye yourselves, or by means of the Deacons.’”’ Const. li. 26. oe 
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Deacons, and Deaconesses, are placed in one category, with 
the Elders, Orphans, and Widows in another. In the matter 
of compensation also there is a distinction, as seen in the 
passage following. 


Didasc. lx. ‘Let the portion of a shepherd be defined and known, according 
as the law of old is defined, and even if he be not present ye shall not cause to 
perish (any that belong to God Almighty). As often then as is given to you or 
the widows, let double be given to each of the Deacons for the honor of Christ; 
twice double to the Governor for the honor of God Almighty. If any man wish 
to honor the Elders, let him give also to them as to the Deacons. For it is re- 
quired for them that they be honoured as Apostles, and as the counsellors of the 
Bishop, and also as the crown of the Church; for they are the directors and 
counsellors of the Church. And if there be also a Reader, let him receive along 
with the Elders.” Cf. Const. ii. 28. 

Didasc. iv. “About the Bishops hear this. Of the Pastor who is appointed 
as a Bishop and chief in the Eldership of the Church in all the assemblies, it is 
required that.he be without reproof, irreprehensible, that he be far from all evil 
things, a man who is not less than fifty years (of age),’’ etc. 

Note: Const. ii, 1, omits the words “chief in the Eldership of the Church in 
all the assemblies.’” Though capitalized by the translator, “‘ Pastor” is not to 
be taken technically as the name of an office, but as a loose description of the 
Bishop himself, considered as shepherd of the flock. 
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It will be noted how the active administrators, the Bishop, 


This last passage has been reserved out of its order, because 
it seems to complete the picture which is presented bit by 
bit in the passages preceding. We see in all of them how 
naturally the Bishop and Deacons were spoken of together 
as the active ministrants of the Church, depending upon the 
Church for their livelihood, and themselves constituting 
“the staple of the Ministry.’’ The Presbyters are in a 
different category, and seem more like honored laymen 
than clergy. They participate in the government as ‘‘coun- 
selors’’ of the Bishop, share with him in the discipline, and 
occupy seats of dignity at the Eucharist. Their office, in- 
deed, is one of great importance in the Church,.and finds its 
unity with the other and more active branch of organization 
in the fact that the Bishop himself is their chief. He is 

an Elder ex officio, if not originally. 
These passages show (1) that at the close of the second 
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confirming the view that their office was not one of liturgical 
ministry. This does not preclude the possibility of develop- 
-ment, but whatever new activities they may have acquired, 
they have not displaced the older and more essential charac- 
teristics of their office. They are, as we shall see presently, 
on the verge of a great transformation, but in the document 
under consideration there is but little to indicate it. The 
_ passages demonstrate (2) the fallacy of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
argument from Phil. 1: 1, identifying the offices of Bishop 
and Presbyter, upon the ground that the latter constituted 
the “staple of the Ministry.”” (3) They throw a flood of 
light upon all other references to ‘Bishops and Deacons,” 
_whether in the New Testament or in later documents. And 
finally (4) they clear up the somewhat difficult relation of 
the Bishop and the Presbyters, showing him not only as 
Bishop but as “‘chief of the Eldership” as well. Apart from 
the generic sense of the term, he could claim to be an Elder in 
his own right, and that without any depreciation of his episco- 
pate. The man was the same, but the offices were different. 
Didascalia iiib-xiii and Constitutions ii are only unique, 
. = in their classification of ‘‘Bishops and Deacons”’ 
as distinct from the Presbyters; illustrating and explaining 
the occurrence of this formula in earlier documents. It is al- 
most, if not quite, the last appearance of the primitive 
terminology. Already in Constitutions iii we meet with 
the later hierarchy of Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons, which 
Ignatius anticipated, but without imitators, two centuries 
before. 

There is nothing new or unusual in what the Didascalia tell 
us with regard to the respective functions of Bishops and 
Presbyters. In this the Christian literature of the first four 
centuries is unanimous. The Bishop is the officiating ; 
‘“‘Priest,”’ and holds the title exclusively; the Presbyters are 
his ‘‘counsellors.”’ 

Nor is this limitation of the presbyterate to be interpreted 
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by the unhistorical theory that they had been deprived of 
their original functions by the aggrandizement of the epis- 
copate. All the facts are against such an explanation. First, 
as already indicated, there is no evidence that the Pres- 
byters had ever exercised the priestly functions. Secondly, 
there is a striking absence of any claims upon the part of 
or in behalf of the second order which would suggest a depriva- 
tion of prerogatives. St. Jerome’s comments are based 
wholly upon exegetical grounds and contribute little or noth- 
ing to our historical knowledge.’® Thirdly, and most con- 
clusive of all, we see that the whole trend of development 
was in the opposite direction. The sources indicate a con- 
stant advancement of the presbyterate in ecclesiastical 
activities and privileges, and always at the expense of the 
Bishops. That is to say, they gradually absorbed the 
_ original functions of the episcopate; until in the fourth century 
St. Jerome could say, ‘‘ With the exception of ordaining, what 
does a bishop do which a presbyter does not?”’ (St. Jerome, 
Ep. cxlvi, 1). The Presbyter became a Priest, and was so 
described. As to the precise time when his essential priest- 
hood came to be recognized, C. H. Turner writes: ‘“‘ What- 
ever special conditions may have affected Rome or Alex- 
_andria, it may be taken as generally true that by the end of 
fourth century the Christian presbyter’s right to celebrate 
the Eucharist was coming to be regarded as inherent in his 
_sacerdotium rather than as devolved upon him by the bishop. 
With this right went also the right to be served by deacons as 
ministri or imnpéra, and ultimately the right to preach” 
(Cambridge Med. Hist., Vol. I, p. 161). 


IV 


Having indicated the principal landmarks in the solution 
of the problem before us, we may now go back and trace more 


10“‘Tt may not be superfluous to note that the commentators of the fourth 
century, Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, etc., are not guided by a 
tradition upon the subject (for the recollection of the facts seems to have been 
lost by the end of the second century), but are simply drawing a critical inference, 
as we might do now” (Professor Sanday in Expositor, 3d Series, Vol. 5, p. 2). 
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logically the gradual development of the Church’s organiza- 
tion from the beginning. For the first decades of that 
development we must conceive of a Church dominated by 
the charismatic phenomena, with Apostles, Evangelists, 
Prophets, and Teachers as the leaders in all strictly spiritual 
activities. Any other theory is in flat variance with our chief 
source book, the New Testament itself. There were Deacons, 
too, and Presbyters. The importance of the latter must not 
be underestimated; but, as we have seen, their functions were 
not ministerial. | 

But the charismatics were destined to pass away, and as 
their numbers became fewer, and they tended more and more 
to become visitors of churches rather than residents, there 
arose an imperative need of a settled ministry. Especially 
would there be demand for a permanent official for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, one who could occupy worthily the 
place of Christ at the holy table. Not every one, even of the 
charismatics themselves, was qualified for this delicate 
position. There were other duties also, pastoral and ad- 
ministrative as well as liturgical, but the view that the 
presidency of the Eucharist was the most potent factor in 
determining the form of the Ministry is probably correct. It 
is the eucharistic president, at any rate, for whom we are 
looking. 

Now it is quite true that the New Testament fails to 
enlighten us here, and so important an identification cannot 
_ rest upon probabilities alone, without confirmatory evidence 


_ from some other source. We have rejected the claim of the 
_Presbyter for this very reason, to say nothing of the positive 


evidence against it. But can any better claim be made out 
for the Bishop? The Epistles of St. Ignatius are conclusive. 
They show us that within fifteen years of the death of St. 
John there was one established custom throughout Syria, 
; Asia Minor, and Thrace. And as our knowledge of other 
localities becomes positive, the same fact appears. Every- 
where, without any proven exception, the Bishop is both 
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celebrant of the sacraments, and recognized ruler of the © 
Church. 

The logical presumption is, then, that the Bishops were the 
New Testament inheritors of the charismatic functions—in so 
far as they could be transmitted. That Bishops already ex- 
isted in the Apostolic age is admitted, whatever may have 
been the nature of their office. And it is not difficult to 
believe that their duties then were essentially the same as 
we find them a few years later." It would be hard to prove — 
the contrary. 

And this, moreover, is in accord with the oldest tradition 
of the Church. St. Clement, writing near the close of the ; 
first century says: ‘And thus preaching through countries _ 
and cities, they appointed the first fruits (of their labors), — 
having first proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops and 
deacons of those who should afterwards believe’’ (xliii). 
And in the ‘ Teachings of the Apostles,” a half century later, 
we find the exhortation, ‘‘Appoint therefore for yourselves 
_ bishops and deacons, worthy of the Lord, men meek, not 
lovers of money, and truthful and proved; for they also render 
to you the service of prophets and teachers” (xv). The 
last clause is significant. 

The question of a plural or single episcopate in the Apos- 
tolic age is of no great importance. It is possible that the 
former may have existed for a while in some localities, ; 
but it is extremely improbable. The fact that no proven 
instance of it is to be found after the close of the century, ‘ 
creates a strong presumption that some other explanation of 
Acts. xx, and Phil. i, 1, is feasible.” 


11 Harnack: Const. and Laws of the Church, pp. 96, 342. 

12 As for Ephesus, we know that it was merely the center of St. Paul’s Asian 
work, and it is quite likely that the leaders summoned to meet him at Miletus 
were from different parts of the Asiatic province. So Irenzus understood in 
any case, for in commenting upon the incident he says: ‘For when the bishops 
and presbyters who came from Ephesus and the other cities adjoining, had 
assembled at Miletus,” etc. (Against Heresies, Bk. iii. 14.2). As himself a native 
of this very region, and the disciple of the venerable Polycarp, his testimony is 
of more than ordinary value. 


The case of Philippi is similar. Philippi had attained to the dignity of a 
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The organization of the sub-apostolic age has already been 
described in the discussion of the passages from the Didas- 
calia. The charismatics have disappeared from view alto- 
gether, leaving in each Church a Bishop, a council of Presby- 
ters, and Deacons. The Bishop and Deacons are the real 
executives, and when describing the purely executive duties 
of the clergy, they alone are mentioned. St. Ignatius, with 
his mind upon the authority of the hierarchy rather than 
its several functions, speaks of all three orders, and in their 
true order of dignity. Other writers, as Clement and Irenzus, 
conceive of the Bishop and his “‘crown”’ of Presbyters as a 
single group, and speak of them all as ‘‘ Presbyters.”’ 

The Bishop in this period was neither a ‘‘congregational”’ 
Bishop, nor yet a diocesan. Every town, however small, had 
its own Bishop, and yet no city was so large that it had more 
than one. And all Bishops were theoretically equal. This 
view of the situation is abundantly verified by a geographical 
survey of the Ante-Nicene period, showing as it does the local 
character of the episcopate in all parts of the Roman empire. 
The number of episcopal sees was so great, and they were so 
closely grouped, that there was no room for diocesan or- 
ganization. 

Harnack gives us the following statistics. For North 
Africa circa 220 A.D., 70 to 90 bishoprics; circa 250 A.D. 
nearly 150; circa 300 A.D. hardly less than 250; and at the 
beginning of the fifth century between 500 and 700. In the 
middle of the third century Italy had nearly 100. Egypt had 
60 bishops prior to the Nicene Council. 14 sees have been 
Roman colony. Ramsay says of it that “as a ‘colony’ Philippi henceforth be- 
came much more than a mere city with suburbs; rather it became.a great depart- 
ment, ‘with boroughs and secondary towns,’ of which it formed the administrative 
center, as Vincent remarks” (Expositor, xvi, 1897). Certain expressions in the 
spurious epistles attributed to St. Ignatius confirm the supposition that there was 
more than one Philippian Church. ‘“‘The Churches of the Philippians, whence 
also I write to you, salute you” (Ad Tarseans x). ‘The bishops Onesimus, Bitus, 
Damas, Polybius, and all they of Philippi (whence also I have written to thee) 
salute thee in Christ’ (Ad Hero viii). If there was a plurality of Churches 
within the colony of Philippi when the pseudo Ignatius wrote, it might have 
been so earlier. 
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identified in Palestine for the same period, and there were 
11 bishops at Nicea from Phoenicia. Cyprus had no fewer 
than 12 bishops at the Council of Sardica in 344 A.D. ‘‘There 
were about 400 local bishoprics (in Asia Minor) by the end 
of the fourth century, so that if we can prove, despite the 
scantiness and fortuitous nature of the sources, close upon 
one hundred and fifty for the period before 325, it is highly 
probable that the majority of these four hundred were in ex- 
istence at that time.”” ‘I calculate that about 312 A. D. 
there were between 800 and 900 bishoprics in the East, and 
between 600 and 700 in the West.”” (See The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity, pp. 286, 249, 253, 174, 113-116, 
89, 325, 473-) 

But how, it may be asked, could the larger cities, such as 
Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, be served by a single Bishop, 
if all the functions of the priesthood were reserved to him? 
The number of Christians would be much too large for a 
single assembly. The facts in the case of Rome are well 
known, and it is doubtless typical of other large centers. 
Down to the fifth century there was only one Eucharist in the 
city of Rome, and that was celebrated by the Bishop himself. 
In the course of time there had come to be a multiplication 
of assemblies, with individual presbyters in charge, quite 
after the fashion of modern parishes; but the sacraments 
were not administered in them. Both Baptism and the 
Eucharist were reserved for the cathedral, though portions 
of the latter were sent to the local assembles by special 
messengers (Pellicia, The Polity of the Christian Church, 
p. 56). 

V 


To complete our study, it only remains to trace the gradual 
transformation of the episcopate from a local to a diocesan 
office, an investigation which involves the origin of the 
diocese, and a marked advancement of the Presbyter. 

We have noted that in the beginning all Bishops were 
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Bishops of the villages were accorded equal rights with those of 
the cities. But practically there were some very real dis- 
tinctions. The occupant of an apostolic see was looked upon 
with no little veneration, because he was the guardian of a 
direct apostolic tradition. And it would have been strange 
indeed if the influential Bishop of a great metropolitan church 
had not received more deference than the perhaps uncultured 
pastor of a struggling village or suburban congregation. 
Such differentiation was inevitable, and it was emphasized 
by the fact that the smaller churches were often dependent 
upon the larger ones for financial assistance. They would 
look to them naturally also for counsel in times of persecution, 
and in the frequent conflicts with heresy. Within the sphere 
of the political province this natural tendency manifested 
itself in giving the Bishop of the metropolitan city an early 
precedence over the other Bishops. At the time of the Nicene 
Council this could be referred to as an ‘‘ancient custom.”’ 
The same influences were effective, also, within smaller 
areas than that of the province. There would be a natural 
and unavoidable difference between the Bishop of a city and 
the Bishops of the surrounding villages; and these latter would 
tend more and more to become dependent upon the wealthy 
and more rapid growing mother church. Instead therefore 
of all the Bishops of the province upon one unvarying level, 
under the metropolitan, we may conceive of Asia, for in- 
stance, as containing several groups of Bishops, each group 
being centered about one of the more important cities. And 
‘so it was, no doubt, that the significant designation of “‘chore- 
piscopus,” or ‘“‘Country Bishop” arose, to distinguish the 
occupant of a suburban or dependent see. Various theories 
have been advanced to account for the origin of this long- 
departed office, but this is by all means the most natural, 
and is in harmony with the facts." 
Of the history of the Chorepiscopi we know little, except 
that they became more and more differentiated from the city 
Bishops, and more dependent upon them. And from a posi- 


Funk’s Manual of Ch. Hist., p. 180. 
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tion of natural dependence, due largely, it may be, to the 
repeated persecutions, they presently became altogether 
subject to their city brethren. Our knowledge of this is 
derived from an interesting series of canonical decisions 
which gradually restricted their privileges, and finally sup- 
pressed the office itself. The first step in the process was 
taken by the Council of Ancyra, 314 A.D. 


“Chorepiscopi are not allowed to elect presbyters or deacons.” Ancyra xiii. 
“Country priests are not to issue letters of peace (i.e., certificates); but are 
only to forward letters to the neighboring bishop. Blameless chorepiscopi, how- 
ever, can grant letters of peace.”’ Antioch viii, A.D. 341. 

7 “Even if bishops in villages and country districts, the so-called chorepiscopi, 
i have been consecrated as bishops, they must recognize the limitations of their 
position. Let them govern the churches under their sway and be content with 
: this charge and care, appointing lectors and sub-deacons and exorcists. Let 
them be satisfied with expediting such business, but never dare to ordain priest 
or deacon without the bishop of the town to whom the rural bishop and the 
district belong. Should any one dare to contravene these orders, he shall be 
_ deprived of the position which he now holds. A rural bishop shall be appointed 

_ by the bishop of the town to which he belongs.” Antioch x. 

“It is absolutely forbidden to ordain a bishop in any village or small town 
for which a single presbyter is sufficient—for it is needless to ordain bishops 
there—lest the name and authority of bishops be lowered. Bishops called in 
from another province ought not to appoint any bishop except in those cities 
_ where there were bishops previously; or if any city contains a population large 

enough to merit a see, then let one be founded there.”” Sardica vi, A.D. 343. 


From the canon of Sardica, cited above, it is evident that as 
the Country Bishops were suppressed their places were taken 
by Presbyters; for by this time the Presbyters had gained 
a considerable share of those functions which originally 
belonged to the Bishop alone. And this is the final step in 
the development of the three-fold hierarchy of the Church. 
It marks at once the advancement of the Presbyter to a new 
_ sphere of duty, and the transformation of the episcopate from 
a local to a diocesan office. The city with its surrounding 
_ group of country sees, was, it is true, a de facto diocese long 
before; but with the substitution of Presbyters the group 
became a unit, and the city Bishop’s place was assured. 
But the subordination of the country episcopates was not 
the only factor in the case, for within the larger cities there 
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was an opposite process going on, which tended to the same 
end. We have already referred to the creation of potential 
parishes in the city of Rome. It is true that in the beginning 
they existed only for particular purposes, and were not 
conceived of as duplicating the one altar and assembly of 
the Bishop. The relation which these first parish churches 
bore to the cathedral was not unlike that of the Jewish 
synagogues to the temple at Jerusalem. They existed for the 
better instruction of the people, perhaps, also, to facilitate 
discipline, and the administration of charity. In the course 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, however, they became more 
and more independent, and instead of sending the Sacra- 
ment by messenger, the Bishop authorized the Presbyter 
in charge to offer the holy Sacrifice himself. So the parish 
church became a reproduction of the cathedral, but with a 
Priest-Presbyter at its head instead of the Bishop. 

It is interesting to note in the case of Rome, that this 
deputation of the Presbyters to outside duties did not break 
up the concilium of the Bishop. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they came to be distinguished by their parochial title 
(cardines = hinges, referring to the title of their cures), their 
original dignity as the counsellors of the Bishop has never 
been lost. Saving for the fact that Cardinal-Bishops and 
Deacons have been added to their number, the college of 
Cardinals at Rome today still reflects the primitive organiza- 
tion of the local Church. 

We see, then, that there were two main causes which led 
to the creation of the diocese, and to the transformation of 
the episcopate from a local to a diocesan office: (1) the sub- 
jection of the chorepiscopi, and (2) the subdivision of the 
larger cities into parishes, which came to reflect, in course 
of time, the original zapouxia of the Bishop. In one case it 
was a centralizing, and in the other a decentralizing process; 
but in both, the elevation of the Presbyter was an all important 
factor. The Presbyter became a Priest, and having acquired 
the functions, he likewise absorbed the title, to the exclusion 
of the Bishop himself! 
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EDITORIAL STYLE IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS: — 


PART II, ST. LUKE : 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT, Evanston, Illinois 


Since the publication of Part I of this study (A.T.R. I: 
3, Dec., 1918), two notable works on the literary criticism of 
the Third Gospel have appeared in this country. These are 
Cadbury’s ‘Style and Literary Method of Luke: Pt. I, The 
Diction of Luke and Acts” (Harvard Univ. Press, 1919; see 
review in A.7.R., last number), and Perry’s ‘Sources of 
Luke’s Passion Narrative’ (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1920). 
The publication of these two books indicates, let us hope, a 
growing realization that the mine of Synoptic study is not 
exhausted, that there are still pay-streaks to be worked, 
and that the monotonous and wearisome toil of minute 
statistical analysis is not without its rewards. The Synoptic 
problem has not yet arrived at its final solution, though the 
main outlines of that solution are now fairly clear. The 
standstill which existed before the war was only temporary. 
The appearance of these studies also indicates something 
else. The hint of Bernhard Weiss, in the preface to his 
commentary on Mk.-Lk. in the Meyer series (9th ed., 1901), 
has been followed: ‘‘Das Lukasevangelium ist es gerade, an 
dem sich jede derartige Ansicht (7.e., of the Synoptic question) 
in letzter Instanz erproben muss.’’ But Weiss’ words do 
not quite indicate the purpose either of Cadbury or of Perry. 
Cadbury has aimed rather at a fresh investigation of the 
lexical data in the light of the standard ‘Attic’ prose of the 
Hellenistic period. Perry has restricted his examination 
to the Passion Narrative of Luke, and has discovered in it 
a distinct Jerusalem document, to be dated not later than 
45 A.D. But neither author has undertaken to examine 
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clusions fall where they will! 

I regret that for the sake even of the present modest study, 

Pt. II of Professor Cadbury’s work has not yet been published. 

In it he promises to “deal with Lk.’s treatment of his sources, 
_ Mark and ‘Q,’ especially from the literary point of view, and 

with the style of Lk. as illustrated by parallels in the Gospel 

and Acts.”” However, my ‘‘conclusions’’ would scarcely be 
alterable, since they represent so far only the hard mathemat- 
ical results of patient cataloguing and tabulation! My purpose 
has been to tabulate the diction of Mt. and Lk. in passages 
which are clearly editorial. The method, therefore, has been 
as follows: first, to isolate the passages taken over from Mk.; 
next, to eliminate the words and phrases retained from Mk.; 
and also words and phrases in which Mt. and Lk. agree against 
Mk. (as conceivably due to ‘Q,’ oral tradition, or the influence 
of one upon the other either in the process of writing or in 
the later transmission of the text); likewise, quotations from 
the O.T.; finally, to classify and tabulate what remained. 

It is hardly to be assumed that in such diction and phrase- 
ology we have the most characteristic style of an author. 
This involves a psychological question, not yet answered, 
so far as I am aware: Is an author likely to be most himself 
when adapting another’s material to his own purposes or 
editing and incorporating a ‘source’? Or is he most himself 
when narrating from memory what he has heard at second- 
hand rather than read—or what he has once read, but does 
not now have in writing before him? The initial probability 
is that his style is most characteristically his own when he 
is composing and not editing—this would doubtless be true 
of most modern authors. But we are not required to await 
the solution of this nice problem in psychology. For, 
whether or not Mt. and Lk. are more themselves, in a literary 
sense, in their modifications of material which they take from 

Mk., the editorial data are of value because here we possess 
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what are for us the most certain indications of their style: 
Mk. 


is still in existence (‘Q’ is not), and we can see just 
what they did with this common source. 

But is such an investigation worth while?—It is, if we care 
to adopt their editorial treatment of Mk. as a standard by 
which to discount the editorial element in their treatment of 
other sources, which we are endeavoring to reconstruct. We 
do not, of course, have here the complete data for a discussion 
of their style. For such data, see Wernle, Harnack, Hawkins, 
Allen, Weiss—and Cadbury. But we do have data for the 


- discussion of their editorial style— more precise, in its isola- 


tion, than is supplied by tables based upon a text from which 
the Markan element has not been eliminated; nor ‘Q’ (I 
mean all the non-Markan agreements of Mt. and Lk.); 
passages which are not only “Special” (‘Sonder-Eigen- 
tum,’ ‘L,’ ‘J,’ etc.), but are almost certainly based upon still 
other pre-Synoptic sources. It may seem that the results 
are too meagre for such a purpose, and therefore not very 
useful. But their value is in ratio to their paucity; they can- 
not be expected to demonstrate the source of every word or 


phrase introduced elsewhere in Mt. and Lk. But they repre- 


sent probabilities, habits of writing and of thought, verbal 
tendencies and lines of least resistance—which are certainly 
worth considering, if discoverable, in the discussion of non- 
editorial passages or passages where the source is not now 
extant. 

Let a word of caution be repeated. Data are easily enough 
gathered and tabulated. Only patience, pains and persistence 
are required, plus a knowledge of Hellenistic Greek. But 
the real difficulty is reached when the data are to be inter- 

preted and applied. That part of the task I leave, for the 
present, to anyone who cares to use the tables! The mere 
mathematical equating of style here and style there; or the 
choice of a numerical criterion in the discussion of an author’s 


-style—‘‘Lk. uses this word 27 times, Mt. only 20; therefore 


-Lk.’s preference for it is greater than Mt.’s”—such an in- 
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terpretation is pure nonsense. The subject-matter itself, 
oral repetition, discussion, discourses which the author had 
heard, the suggestions of O.T. language which it offered to 
one familiar with the LXX and the phraseology which came 
natural to such an author, subtle influences springing from 
the occasion, stray thoughts which entered his mind as he 
wrote, and the even more sécret and hidden influences of the 
author’s own temperament—his ‘spiritual life’—all these 
factors and still more are not to be overlooked. For books 
are not built like houses or machines. In the final analysis, 
their substance is spirit: they are “‘born of breath,” they 
come out of the mind and soul, they are written in visible 
signs only because that is the conventional mode of communi- 
cation in a literary age. There have been ages, and there 
was a period in the history of the N.T. itself, when ‘the word 
of mouth’ was sufficient, and ‘literature’ had not yet been 
committed to writing. In his introduction to Thomson’s 
charming ‘‘Greek Tradition,’ Gilbert Murray has written 
these words: ‘‘From the semantic point of view the central 
fact to grasp is that to understand Greek literature you must 
be able to understand literature, and that you cannot under- 
stand literature without using your imagination.’”’ The 
same holds true of that precious section of Greek literature 
which we know as the N.T. 

The following passages from Lk. have been treated as 
‘editorial’; and from these the data tabulated below have 
been drawn. (For passages from Mt., see A.T.R. I, 283.) 
Lk. 3: 3-4, 16, 21-22; 4: 31-44; 5: 11-37; 6: I-10, 17-19; 
8: 4-56; 9: I-30, 33-360, 37-42, 43-50; 11: 15, 17); 13: 30; 
17: 2; 18: 15-33; 35-43; 19: 28-36, 45-47; 20: I-17; 19, 21-47; 
21: I-21a, 23a, 25a, 266-27, 29-33; 22: I-13, 18—19a, 21-23, 
25-26, 33-34, 39, 42, 45-47, 50-530, 54-71; 23: 3, 18-26, 
32-38, 44-47, 49-56; 24: I-3, 6. This is a total of 360 verses 
out of the 1151 verses of Lk. 

The following totals of words introduced editorially by 
Mt. and Lk. may be of interest; they represent the various 
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words which would appear in a complete tabulation of © 


occurrences. 
Lk. 
176 
Adjectives 32 
Numerals 5 
Proper names 15 
Particles, prepositions and conjunctions.. 44 4! 


Total words in ‘editorial vocabulary’... . 

Of which are compound verbs 

Total instances of use of verbs 

Of which are participles 167 
Additions of definite article 77 


There is a surprising similarity in the figures, if not in the 
vocabulary itself. However, it is clear that Lk. uses more 
verbs than Mt. (251: 193), and twice as many of them are 
compounds (125: 68). Lk.’s vocabulary is much larger 
than Mt.’s. In the 504 verses of Mt. where Mk. is used, 

only 513 different words are introduced; in the 360 verses 
of Lk., he has used 564 different words. (This cannot be 


interpreted as greater fidelity to his source by Mt., for we 
_refer not to totals of occurrence but to totals of different words.) 
It has not been possible, for lack of space, to list all the 
words used by Mt. and Lk. in editing their Markan material 
—the list would include nearly 1000 words; and many of 
them occur but once and are therefore of little value for our 
_ present purpose. I have listed all words which occur edi- 
torially four times or oftener in either Mt. or Lk., giving the 
totals for both gospels. Where words occur too frequently 
to count, the space is left blank (this does not apply to the 
column headed ‘‘Mk.’’). The Numerals are inserted because 
they occur four times or more, and as examples—for they 
are not altogether negligible factors in literary style. In the 
last column I have added the occurrences in Mk., wherever 
they are significant—as, especially, among the Particles and 
Adverbs The use of these is surely, if there be any such thing, 
a criterion of an author’s style! 
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Worps UsEp Four oR More TIMEs, EDITORIALLY 
Nouns and Adjectives 


Matthew Luke 


Total | Editorial Editorial 
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Proper Names and Numerals 


Matthew 


Total Editorial 


3 
63 


Particles, Prepositions and Conjunctio 


13 


Noteworthy also is the editorial use of verbs formed with prepositions: aro 
(Mt. 12: Lk. 12); dca (1 : 9); ewe (8: 15); xara (7:16); mpos (6:9); ow (8: 16); 
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THE KINGDOM AND THE CHILD 


By LESTER BRADNER, New York City 


The well-known incident of our Lord’s Blessing the Little 
Children has received a fairly uniform interpretation. Most 
of the commentators agree in describing the incident some- 
what as follows: 

Little children (practically infants in arms) were brought 
to Him for His blessing by a laying on of hands. Those 
who brought them were rebuked by the disciples. But Jesus 
was indignant, and said, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me; do not forbid them. Such as they possess the 
Kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child receives it 
(z.e., with humility and docility) he shall in no wise enter 
therein. So He took them up and laid His hands on them in 
blessing (St. Mark 10: 13-16 and the parallel passages St. 
Luke 18: 15-17 and St. Matthew 19: 13-15). 

The particular point which I am interested to discuss is 
St. Mark 10: 15, ‘‘Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child, etc.”” I am not satisfied that ‘‘as 
a little child’’ means after the manner of a little child. Rather, 
I believe our Lord meant ‘‘Whosoever shall not receive the 
Kingdom as represented by, or in the form of a little child.” 
I shall give my reasons presently. 

The difference between the two is that if my interpretation 
be correct the child is more than a simile. The Kingdom, in 
some fashion, is there, present in him, and before the assembled 
company. It changes our attitude toward the child, just 
as it accounts for our Lord’s particular interest in the child. 
It means very much for the whole matter of religious educa- 
tion, because it places upon us an added responsibility for 
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- giving adequate care and training to those who have already 
entered the Kingdom. 

When we study into our Synoptic sources, we discover 
that this passage which seems to stand alone is really a con- 
tinuation of a previous passage in the earliest source (usually 
called the Logia, or ‘‘Q’’), namely St. Mark 9: 33 to 50, and 
its parallels St. Matthew 18: 1-14, St. Luke 9: 46-50. This 
is evident because the triple account, having been suspended 
for a space, during which passages peculiar to either one or 
two of the evangelists are introduced, now reappears. And 
the version of the incident given by St. Matthew plainly 
harks back to the previous discussion concerning children, 
because St. Matthew omits the very verse we are most 
concerned with, having made use of it in the earlier discussion. 
(Compare St. Mark 10: 15 with St. Matthew 18: 3.) The 
phraseology of St. Matthew is slightly altered, showing how 
he interpreted “‘receive the Kingdom as a little child,’ but 
the actual material is evidently the same. 

It will add clearness to the discussion if I take up this 
earlier incident about children, and then come back to the 
main issue. 

Let us start with the Marcan account, which presents the 
incident of a private discussion among the disciples as to 
which of them was to take a leading position in the coming 
Kingdom. Our Lord, desiring to correct their aspirations, 

- asserts the new principle: If any man would be first, he shall 
be last of all and minister of all. To force home the principle, 
an object lesson is needed. Selecting a little child, our Lord 
first sets him in the midst of the group. (The sequence of ac- 
tion and the precise acts are important.) Then, taking the 
child into His arms, He sets forth these ideas based on His 
own reception of the child: ‘‘ Whosoever receiveth one of such 
little children in my name (i.e. out of regard for my standards) 
receiveth me: and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, 
but him that sent me.”’ 

Our Lord was here receiving the child, the child being 
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the symbol of a need of service and ministration. His 
principle was, when you minister out of regard for Christ, you 
are really ministering not to something small, but to something 
great. Receiving (or ministering) looked at from within, 
from the side of the intent, is an ascending scale of greatness 
reaching up to all that there is in Deity itself. If you desire 
to be great you will reach greatness that way. 

In the Marcan account there is no mention of the word 
“Kingdom.” It can easily be seen that it was in their minds. 
St. Matthew’s account, as we shall see, brings it out. Indeed 
his form of reporting the opening of the incident as a strife 
over the question ‘‘Who then is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven”’ is likely to be the more original wording. But the 
whole idea of ‘‘receiving’’ (i.e., accepting with readiness and 
with hospitable mind) and of receiving a child brir “s us into 
immediate touch with the incident of blessing the children 
(Mk. 10: 13-16) with which we began. 

In considering the parallel which St. Luke presents (9: 
46-50) it is plain that he follows the Marcan account in the 
main. However there is one interesting modification. St. 
Luke apparently did not catch the graphic quality of our 
Lord’s action in first setting the child in the midst and then 
receiving himin Hisarms. St. Luke substitutes for these two 
separate actions this one phrase “set him by his side”’ (v. 47). 
The symbolism which St. Luke sees is perhaps that of a com- 
parison of the less with the greater (the child with our Lord), 
and one who receives the less, under the auspices of the 
greater, really receives both, as St. Luke goes on to say in 
v. 48. 

Let us now turn to the Matthean account (18: 1-6). St. 
Matthew, like St. Luke, fails to bring out (v. 2) the two 
separate actions noted in the Marcan account. But he adds 
(vv. 3-4) an item which is the real basis (and the earliest in- 
stance) of the interpretation which we are endeavoring to 
combat. And in doing so he takes occasion to anticipate a 
phrase of the later incident of blessing the children. Note 
the actual text (18: 3-4). I 
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St. Matthew reports our Lord as. commenting, regarding 
the desire for greatness, “Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

Here lies the crux of the whole matter, and the real reason 
why commentators have taken a wrong interpretation of 
the words “‘‘as a little child” in St. Mark 10: 15. Our Lord 
as reported in the Marcan account (9: 36-37) did not use the 
child as a symbol of humility but merely as an illustration of 
something small. His argument was: minister to the small, 
and you will stand with the great. But St. Matthew under-— 
stands the child to be a symbol of humility, and argues, Be 
as full of humility as a child, so that you may be willing to 
minister rather than be ministered to and then you shall be 
great. 

That St. Matthew’s version is secondary to St. Mark’s 
is shown by the verse he anticipates from the later incident, | 
and by the fact that St. Luke reports no corresponding 
_ passage. We have reason, then, to think that the interpreta- 

tion given in St. Matthew was not that intended by our 
Lord, even though it is perfectly true that a child is charac- 
teristically of a humble and unassuming disposition. We 
can hardly think however that when St. Mark says ‘‘who- 
soever shall receive one of such little children in my name 
receiveth me” he means what Allen (International Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew XVIII 5) gives as the interpretation 
of St. Matthew: “ By ‘receive in my name’ here is apparently | 
meant to recognize in the humble, unassuming disposition 
of children a feature of the Christlike character.” 

That it is not the humility but rather the Jeast-ness of the 
child on which both the original incidents turned is shown 
by the further unity of the three evangelists (St. Matthew 18: 
6—St. Mark 9: 42—St. Luke 17: 2). Here, after a slight 

_ diversion, the discussion returns to “these little ones.” 
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Just because they are so little, it is a crime worthy of the 
death penalty to put a stumbling block in their way. And 
further we learn (St. Matt. 18: 10) that their importance is 
due, not to their humility but to the fact that ‘‘their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
They, most of all, just because of their littleness, need pro- 
tection, and God Himself is ever accessible in their behalf. 

In the light of these results, I would now return to our 
original incident. We have been concerned just now, in 
the discussion about greatness, with four connected ideas, 
namely: (1) a child and his littleness; (2) the question of 
“receiving”? him; (3) the illustration of that attitude by ac- 
tually taking a child into one’s arms; (4) the bearing of all 
this on ‘‘greatness”’ in the Kingdom. If we examine once 
more the incident of blessing the children, we shall discover 
each of these four ideas reproduced. (1) The children 
brought by the mothers were too little to bother the disciples 
and the Master with. (2) The disciples would not ‘‘receive”’ 
them, but our Lord would. (3) He illustrated His reception 
of them by taking them up in His arms. (4) He indicated 
on the spot that unless one could receive the Kingdom (z.e., 
see it symbolized and accept the symbolism) as a little 
child, that one could not even enter, to say nothing of being 
great. The little children, as such, are really greater than 
their despisers, for theirs (‘‘of such’’) is the Kingdom by 
virtue of their very littleness. They belong because of that 
very littleness among those classes of persons mentioned in 
the Beatitudes who because of their need are granted a 
special part in the Kingdom of God. 

Is it not plain, then, that the qualifying words in St. Mark 
10: 15 “‘asa little child”’ (ds zasdiov) are not to be taken as 
adverbial, z.e., in the manner in which a little child received 
the Kingdom? But they are to be taken substantively as 
compared with the object of the verb receive. The ds is 
equivalent to ‘‘in the form of.”’ 

Surely the actual argument of the situation demands this. 
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disciples rejected them because there was no apparent 
connection between the children and the Kingdom in which 
our Lord was so absorbed. Our Lord rebukes the rejectors 
and sets about showing that He Himself receives the children 
as sharers in the Kingdom. In receiving them He felt He 
was receiving the Kingdom. The disciples in rejecting them | 
were rejecting the Kingdom. In some sense the Kingdom 
was there present in those children, and the disciples were 
called to take an attitude as to its presence. If they were 


to share themselves in the Kingdom, their attitude must be 
not hostile but receptive. They must welcome the Kingdom 
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as it was coming to them in the children. 

If on the other hand the indignant Lord contents Himself 
merely with saying, in effect, ‘‘Don’t turn children away. | 
They belong in the Kingdom,” and then turns off to preach 
a sermon to the disciples on an entirely different subject, 
namely humility, as illustrated by a little child, then the 
incident is out of joint. The indignation results in nothing 
commensurate to its importance, and the disciples are rebuked 
for pride, and not for inhospitality or blindness, whereas the 
evidence of their pride is not clearly indicated in the narra- 
tive. It is a relief to feel that our commentators have been 
all unintentionally misled in their handling of this incident 
by the previous Matthean passage, where the argument really 
was about pride, but where the situation is in no sense directly 
related to that in this passage. 

The interpretation I am urging has a basis deeper than 
merely this incident. We must account for what was a very 
marked characteristic of our Lord, His sympathetic attitude — 
toward the little child. It is too marked for us to think of it 
as merely a kindly sympathy. There was a definite and 
reasoned significance in it. The child to Him was more than 
an example of humility or an object of tender concern. I am | 
convinced that to our Lord the child was like the seed which 
He so often uses as a figure of speech in His parables. The 
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child’s significance lay in his potentiality. In him the eye of 
vision could see the future. It was in this same category 
of potentiality that Christ’s idea of the Kingdom was con- 
stantly pictured. The Kingdom, like the child, existed at 
that time only in seed form, the smallest of small things. 
But the seed of the Kingdom was of tremendous significance. 
The man who had no eye for potentialities was of little use in 
the promotion of the Kingdom, or of God’s greatest purposes. 
So the child potentially was the starting point of the Kingdom. 
True, he was but a little thing, but God valued and protected 
him because he was meant to grow. In him, as in the seed, 
lay the secret of the control of the future. 

I believe that to our Lord the child was not a mere in- 
cident in life, but the embodiment of a great principle. And 
I believe that when the Church comes to be of the same mind 
as her Lord, and commits herself wholeheartedly to the re- 


- ceiving of the Kingdom as a little child, or in other words, to a 
faith in the potentialities of childhood, a new era of power 
aud spiritual control will begin. Just as the commentators, 


mistaking our Lord’s real point and substituting a sermonette 
on humility, have minimized the whole matter so the Church 
by giving the child a little kindly concern with a few instruc- 
tions on obedience instead of making religious education the 
cornerstone of the Kingdom, has dwelt in smallness of power 
until now. 
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“THE FIVE BEST BOOKS” 


The object of this symposium is to present to readers of the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW expert opinion and in- 
formation about five of the best books, in each department 
of theological learning, which have been published during the 
past twelve months. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
information here furnished is primarily for the general theo- 
logical reader. Very technical books are avoided. Reliable 
information as to some foreign publications is still inaccessible. 
Nor is the market in a sufficiently settled condition to insure 
accuracy in quoted prices. 


Old Testament 


A Guidebook to the Biblical Literature. By J. F. Genung. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1919, pp. 686. $2.50. 


In this course in Biblical literature, the author has not 
only brought out the literary beauties of the Bible, but he 
has also presented a logical and consistent account of the 
development of life and religion as represented in the Old 
and New Testament. 


The Story Books of the Early Hebrews. By C. R. Brown. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1919, pp. 352. $2.00. 


This book consists of three parts: The Stories of Individuals, 
The Stories of Tribes, and The Stories of a Kingdom. The 
main topics in the Pentateuch and Historical books are 
treated in a psychological and sermonic way. A series of 
snap-shots of the unfolding history of the Hebrew people is 
here presented in a forceful and telling manner. 


The Prophetic Literature of the Old Testament. By Alex. R. Gordon. T. & T. 
Clark: Edinburgh, 1919, pp. 121. 11d. 
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| ww message of Israel’s prophets, not only as showing the moulding 
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and developing of the social and religious consciousness of 
the Hebrews, but likewise in its bearing upon the social and 
spiritual needs of our day. 


Prophecy and Authority. By Kemper Fullerton. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1919, pp. 214. $1.50. 

In his treatment of prophecy and its interpretation, the 
author has incidentally shown how a living Church must neces- 
sarily interpret and reinterpret the Bible in the light of an 
ever-changing and ever-advancing knowledge. 


A Gentle Cynic Being the Book of Ecclesiastes. By Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919. $2.00. 


By lopping off all ancient additions, Professor Jastrow has 
presented this delightful and charming book in the form in 
which it left the hands of the author. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of the work is his able discussion of the origin, 

growth, and interpretation of Ecclesiastes. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


New Testament 


The Apocalypse of John. Studies in Introduction with a Critical and Exegetical ; 
Commentary. By Isbon T. Beckwith, Ph.D., D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1919, pp. xv + 794. $4.00. 


Probably the most important book of the year. A mine 
of information as to methods of interpretation, critical — 
hypotheses, etc.; in fact Dr. Beckwith’s review of his pre- 
decessors’ work is practically exhaustive. His own point 
of view is somewhat conservative. 


— 


Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By Edward Increase Bosworth, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919, pp. ii + 281. $1.00. 


In the Bible for Home and School Series. A model of what _ 
a popular commentary should be. Particularly interesting _ 
is the study of the sources and development of St. Paul’s | 
theology. “ep 
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The Theology of the Epistles. By H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D., D.Sc. London: 

Duckworth, 1919, pp. xii + 262. 4s 6d. 

In the Studies in Theology Series. The method is that of 
the “classical” New Testament -Theologies, with more 
emphasis on the ‘‘mystical”’ side of Paulinism than was 
customary in their day. Irresponsive to theories of Hellen- 
istic influence. 


z A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hope Moulton. Vol. ii, Part 1, 
“Accidence and Word-Formation.” Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1919, pp. 
xv +114. 7S. 

Left incomplete at its author’s lamented death and finished 
by Mr. Wilbert Francis Howard; only the indications in the 
footnotes show where the two hands interchange. The 
treatmentisluxuriantinitsfullness. 


Christianity according to St. Luke. By S. C. Carpenter. London: S.P.C.K., 
1919, pp. xii + 239. 7s 6d. 
A charming study of the Third Gospel considered as a 
_document of the Apostolic Church rather than (primarily) 


as a source for Christ’s teaching. 
BurTON Scott EASTON 


Dogmatic Theology 

_ Reconciliation and Reality. By Halliday, W. Fearon. Headley Bros. London. 
Suffering, Punishment, and Atonement. By Johnson, Ernest W. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Theology as an Empirical Science. By Macintosh,D.C. Pp. xvi, 270. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 

The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. By Rashdall, H. (Bampton 
; Lecs. for 1915.) Pp. xix, 502. Macmillan. $5.50. 

Broad Church Theology. By Simpson, W. J. S. Pp. xiv, 131. Morehouse. 
$1.35. 

The Spirit. By Streeter, B. H. (Editor) and Others. Pp. xii, 377. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

_ God and Personality. By Webb, C. C.J. (Gifford Lecs. 1918 and 1919.) First 
Course. Pp. 281. Macmillan. 


The volumes by Halliday and Johnson are adapted to the 
use of readers who are not students of theology, and deal 
with the Atonement from the ethical point of view, aiming 
* show that the religious value of the doctrine is not com- 
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promised by rejection of certain familar forms of the doctrine 
which were based on unethical assumptions now outgrown. 
Macintosh adopts a methodology parallel to that em- 
_ ployed by students of the natural sciences and differing from 
that of other types of empirical theology as well as that of 
_dogmatics. It is distinctly a new departure. 

- Rashdall asserts what in substance is the Origenistic or 
Abelardian view of the Atonement as congruous with our 
Lord’s teaching, as essentially Catholic as well as primitive, 

_and as answering to modern and strictly ethical demands. 

Simpson’s book criticises representative utterances of this 
school of writers as defective or wholly erroneous, and 
evaluates these doctrines by means of ethical standards 
-commonly accepted by all as vital to the religion of Christ. 

Streeter and his associates, including Pringle-Pattison, 
-Emmet, and Clutton-Brock, have given us a book of notable 
essays on the general topic of the relation of God to man 
considered from the standpoint of recent philosophy and 
science. It aims to provide a modern intellectual basis, 
in its doctrine of the Spirit of God, for a coherent philosophy 
a practical religion. 

Webb examines the implications of the demand for, or 
the rejection of, ‘‘a personal God,”’ and aims to reach positive 
and definite conclusions as to the rights and wrongs of the 
controversy. He asserts the right of the Church’s dogma 
to be considered here, not as authoritative or sacrosanct 
but with the respect to be accorded to any great philosophical 
system. 

THEODORE B. FOSTER 


Moral Theology 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Adler, Felix. New York: Appleton, 1918; 


pp. 388. $3.00. 
Moral Values and the Idea of God. By Sorley, W. R. New York: Putnam’s, 


1919; pp. xix + 534. $5.00. 
Handbook of Moral Theology. By Koch-Preuss. Vols. 1, 2, St. Louis: Herder, 
1918-1919. $3.00. 
The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. By O'Malley, Austin, M.D., 
Ph.D. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1919; pp. 283. $4.00. 
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Christian Ethics, A Textbook of Right Living. By Ross, J. Elliot, C.S.P. New 

York: Devin-Adair Co., 1919; pp. 469. 

Man's Great Concern, The Management of Life. By Hull, Ernest R., S.J. New 

York: Kenedy & Sons, 1920; pp. xiii + 177. 

The paucity of really worthwhile books in moral theology 
is alarming. While Roman Catholics are revising old works, 
mostly Latin, and putting out popular treatises from time 
to time, Anglicans are producing but few standard works. 
Consequently, the names of most renown in the field of morals, 
during the last twelve month, are those of Protestants and 
Romanists. Felix Adler’s Outlines, while lacking anything 
like a Christian sacramental dynamic, are excellent for their 
treatment of Family and National morals. As a basis for 
intenser studies the Outlines are admirable; of course, the 
views are those of an Ethical Culturist, but of one of no mean 

_ personal character. Another work on ethical principles, 
which treats of the relation of ethical ideas to theories of 
ultimate reality, is Sorley’s Moral Values, being the Gifford 
Lectures of 1914 and 1915. Sorley believes in moral values 
as objectively valid. ‘‘The objective moral value is valid 

_ independently of me and my will, and yet is something which 

_ satisfies my purpose and completes my nature”’ (p. 241). 
“‘Morality includes the will to these values, but the values 
themselves and their worth are independent’”’ (p. 518). 

_ Sorley’s work is the basis for a departure in Christian morals, 
in which activism is the chief note. ‘It is not only evil (that 
is, moral evil) that has to be mastered.’’ All values must be 
realized and developed. The Koch-Preuss Handbooks are ex- 
cellent Roman presentments showing fine technique and read- 
a. _ able English. The attitude is not too conservative; the bibli- 
_ ography is comprehensive. The approach to morals from the 


_-- views on sex, marriage, and medical homicide. His keen dia- 
: lectic and faithful analysis, plus a wide and deep medical 
knowledge, go far towards convincing where conviction was 
beginning to flag. ‘‘ Medical murder has no redeeming feature, 


8 — medical angle is seen in O’Malley’s work, a volume of sound 
eo medical writing turned to support rather conservative moral | 
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requiring neither skill nor bravery.’’ Ross carries rational 
ethics into the higher range of the ascetical and even the 
mystical life, thus producing “‘a textbook of right living.” 
Combining sanity, good style, and strict method Ross has 
made a work which can be highly serviceable in class-room. 
-Man’s Great Concern is the title chosen by Father Hull to 
adorn a popular work of questions and answers, divided into 
five parts: Objective or Ontological Principles; Subjective or 
Psychological Principles; Constructional Principles; Duties to 
God, Ourselves, and Other People; Various Occupations and 
States of Life. The point of view and the method are new; the 
treatment of knotty problems is suggestive. It is a popular 
rendering, in a unique fashion, of the more scientific state- 
ments of a work like Koch-Preuss. The time for science 
and theology and experience to get together in composing 
a book of moral theology is ripe. The above works are 


hints in that direction. 
R. FLOWER 


Church History 


- Benedictine Monachism. By Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside 


Abbey. New York, Longmans, 1919, pp. 387. $4.00. 

This is the best study in English to-day of both the philos- 
ophy and practical working of early Western monasticism. 
Abbot Butler writes from the experience of forty years of 
life in the Benedictine system. 


The Venerable Bede. By Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries. New York, Macmillan, 1919, pp. 327. $3.50. 


This is a charming account not only of the “Father of 
English Church History,” but also of the life and missionary 
activity of the Saxon Church in the eighth century. 


‘The Church and the Ministry. By Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. and C. H. Turner, 
M.A. New York, Longmans, 1919, pp. 390. $6.00. 


_ The first edition of this standard work appeared in 1888. 
new edition, decidedly ‘revised and enlarged,” presents 
the best survey by Anglican scholarship of the many problems 
connected with the question of the Apostolic Succession. 
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The Mystical Poets of the English Church. By Percy H. Osmond. New York, 

Macmillan, 1919, pp. 436. $2.50. 

Many will be surprised and stimulated by the amount 
of mystical verse produced under Anglican auspices, which > 
the author of this book has collected and arranged. We 
trust that this almost unknown field of ecclesiastical literature 
may become more popularly appreciated through this in- 
troduction. 


Wesley the Anglican. By Rev. David Baines-Griffiths, M.A., Minister of 
Edgehill Church, N. Y. New York, Macmillan, 1919, pp. 141. $1.75. 


We have here a striking study of John Wesley by one — 
who as a disciple of Mr. Moody could appreciate the worth of 
Evangelicalism, and who also by his historical knowledge was 
able to understand sympathetically the attraction of An- 
glicanism. 


LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


History of Religion 
History of Religions II. Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. By G. F. 
Moore. Pp. xvi + 552. $3.00. 
A well-balanced, thorough study of the intellectual evolu- 
tion of these creeds. Cf. Three Daughters of Israel, by John 
A. Maynard, ATR Dec. 1919, 227-232. 


Folklore in the Old Testament. By J.G. Frazer. 3 vol. pp. xxv + 569, xxi + 571, 

XViii + 566. $15.00. 

Not a study of the O.T. as much as a garland of artistically 
arranged data bearing on a few interesting topics. Treat- 
ment and method (if such a term may be used) similar to 
that in the Golden Bough which would rather remind one of 
an equatorial forest. 


Le Poéme sumérien du Paradis, du Déluge et de la Chute de l’'Homme. By S. Lang- 
don. Pp. 268, pls. ix. 


A new edition of Langdon’s Epic of Paradise, the Flood, 
= and the Fall of Man with several new texts, the importance 
of which is far reaching. 
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Growth of religious and moral ideas in Egypt. By S. A.B. Mercer. Pp. ix + 109. 
$1.50. 
A clear and condensed survey meant for the layman but 
interesting even for a specialist. Cf. review in ATR. 


Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria. By S,. A. B. Mercer. 
Pp. xiv +129. $1.50. 

_ The companion volume dealing with the people of Meso- 
potamia. Cf.reviewin ATR. 


Joun A. MAYNARD 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


~ . 
By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle. 


““THE OutT-STRETCHED ARM.” 


In the book of Deuteronomy, and in certain other O.T. 
books more or less directly affected by Deuteronomic in- 
fluences, we find a characteristic phrase in which reference 
is made to ‘the out-stretched arm” of Jahveh. The pas- 
sages are as follows: Deut. iv 34, v 15, vii 19, ix 29, xi 2, xxvi 
8; Jer. xxi 5, xXXvii 5, Xxxii 17, xxxii 21; Ezek. xx 33, xx 34; 
Pss. cxxxvi 12; Ex. vi 16; 1 Kgs. viii 42. 2 Kgs. xvii 36. 

The phrase in the Hebrew is practically the same in all 
these passages, ™5) yt. The participle translated 
‘stretched out,’ is from the root 73, ‘to stretch out,’ ‘ex- 
tend,’ ‘be lengthened,’—possibly akin to the Sanscrit ‘tan;’ 
Latin ‘tendo,’ etc. 

We may associate with the passages above-named such 
others as Is. 1 2, “Is My hand shortened, that it cannot 
save?”’ and Is. lix 1, ‘‘Behold, the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened.” 

The object of this note is to suggest that the particular 
anthropomorphism implied has an historical and comparative 
interest in the undoubted fact that primitive anthropology, 
at all events in the Orient, attached special value (no doubt 
for utilitarian reasons) to the ‘lengthened arm’ which marked 
its possessor as predestined hero and ruler. 

The most familiar instance is, of course, that which occurs 
to us from classical references to the fourth Achzmenian 
sovereign of Persia, Artaxerxes Longimanus, or Macrochir 
(see Nepos xxi De Regibus). This ruler in the Shah Nama is 
identified with Bahman, who is also called Dirdz-dast, ‘the 
long-handed.’ ‘‘He who is known to us as Bahman, the 
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Long-handed.”” Cf. Shah Ndma (tr. by Mohl), iv 563: 
“Quand il se tenait debout, la pointe de ses doigts descendait 
audessous de son genou.”’ It is probable that the title 
Diraz-dast was applied to other of the famous paladins who 
defended Iran from the hordes of Turan, though I cannot at 
the moment recall the references. 

Outside of Persia the long-armed heroes multiply them- 
selves readily. It is plain that the chroniclers of ancient 
Indian epic attached special value to the long arm. I have 
gleaned the following passages from the Mahabharata (and 
its episodes) alone. 

“O long-arm’d Yudhisthira, blameless king” (Mahapras- 
thanika Parva). 

“Thenceforth alone the long-arm’d monarch strode” 
(Ibid.). 

“King Yudhisthira, O thou long-arm’d lord” (Swar- 
gardhana Parva). 

“O thou long-arm’d one” (Bhagavadgita, c. iii). 

See also passages in the Bhagavadgita, c. v, vi, vii 5, X I, Xi 
23, Xiv 5, XVili I, xviii 13. 

Since the epithet is used indifferently of Arjuna by Krishna 
and of Krishna by Arjuna, and since in the description of 
Krishna’s ‘universe form’ there is no implication of any merely 
physical length of limb, it is clear that the phrase has already 
passed its stage of literal application and has become a con- 
ventional symbol of power. 

Still in India, we discover the same high evaluation of the 
long-arm’d man in the Buddha, whose long arms reaching 
below the knees, are particularly noted. With the urna 
on the forehead, the forty teeth, the long tongue, and the 
outstanding ears, the long arm was one of the Mahavyan- 
jnanas which marked out the prince Siddhartha as a potential 
Chakravartin, or ‘wheel monarch.’ I have also seen some- 
where, but cannot at the moment verify the statement, 
that similar length of arm is still looked for in the Dalai 
Lama, or ‘living Buddha’ of Tibet. | 
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Passing to China we find the long arm regarded as a for- 
tunate trait by all the Taoist fortune-tellers and physiog- 
nomists. Almost any book on Taoist superstitions will 
bear me out in this respect. The most recent I have at 
hand is Father Doré’s ‘Recherches sur les superstitions en 
Chine.” Among the many varieties of fortune-telling here 
described is that of ‘feeling the bones.’ Pere Doré adduces 
the case of a Taoist priest about A.D. 800 and says: “II se 
basait, avant tout, sur la longueur des bras.” He adds 
also, by way of illustration, the following cases: 

1. Liu Pei, A.D. 221, ‘‘dont les mains descendaient audessous 
des genoux.”’ 

2. Wang Yen, whose physical characteristics were ‘‘menton 
carré, large bouche, mains tombant -audessous des 
genoux.”’ 

3. Liu Yuan-tsin, who ‘‘avait les mains longues d’un pied, 
et retombant audessous des genoux.”’ 

Other illustrations could be readily added from Chinese 
history, including the case of the great Manchu Emperor, 
Chien Lung, who abdicated the Dragon throne as recently as 
A.D. 1796, after a reign of sixty years. 

One might also go to Japan for the famous case of the 
archer Tametomo, whose extraordinarily long and ape-like 
arms served him well in the struggle between the Taira and 
the Minamoto. But I have said enough to state my case. 
It seems clear that the long arm was highly valued from times 
beyond the dawn of history when the long arm of wrestler or of 
archer proved an important asset in the struggle for survival. 

We may gather from Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature 
that the history of the anthropoids is the history of a race 
which has been slowly losing its length of arm. The gibbon 
has arms which touch the ground when the animal stands 
erect. The orang has an arm which only reaches to the 
ankle. The Chimpanzee is worse off to the extent that his 
arms only reach below the knee. And the normal man, 
apart from the Buddha and the heroes of Oriental epic, 
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has consented to a still further shortening of his upper limbs. 
But the history of metaphor would show that man continued 
to take pride in his ancestral endowments long after he ceased 
to possess the reach of the gibbon, or orang, or chimpanzee. 

. It is interesting to see how persistent, even in religious 
literature, are the suggestions of the older anthropomorphism. 
That we can still speak without offence of the ‘long arm of 
the law’ and of ‘the out-stretched arm of Jahveh’ is no subject 
for regret, but rather evidence of the unity and compre- 
hensiveness of human history, as expressed in literature and 
in religion. Here, as elsewhere, ‘one story runs to the 
world’s end.’ 

I am indebted to a colleague for the following additional 
illustration of the long arm from Kuprin’s story ‘‘The Out- 
rage” (published in Seltzer, Best Russian Short Stories): 

‘“‘An enormous fellow with a stoop, whose hands reached to 
: his knees, without a forehead or a neck, like a big, fair Hercules, 
forward.” 

The man described is called in the story ‘‘Sezoi the Great,”’ 

a thief whose specialty is breaking open safes. 
I may add also the lines of Kipling in The Benefactors: 


When in the world’s unpleasing youth 
Our god-like race began, 

The longest arm, the sharpest tooth — ‘ 
Gave man control of man. 
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Salve Mater. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. New York, Longmans, 1920. 
Pp. 302. $2.25 . 
“It was somewhat about the middle of April that I called 

on Fr. Christie with my introduction, and of course was 

presented with a penny catechism, and told to return when 

I had fathomed its profundities. It seems to me that this 

joke is getting a little stale now; and it might be allowed 

that educated converts are not likely to find just the sort of 


illumination they want from that somewhat barren and very | 


inaccurate summary of the faith.’’ 

Such were Fr. Tyrrell’s words upon his ~~ into the 
Roman Church (Autobiography, Vol. 1, p. 157) and Dr. 
Kinsman’s new book is a proof that here, as on certain other 
points, the Modernist leader was wrong, and the practical - 
wisdom of the Roman Church justified in assuming that a 
large number of minds, and that ‘‘educated,”’ join the Roman : 
Church for just that blunt and unqualified presentation of 
dogma and practice which the penny catechism presents. 
Here we have an unusually frank story of the ecclesiastical 
career of the author, from the early days under Coit at St. 
Paul’s, Concord, through his services as rector at New Bed- 
ford, Conn., professor at Berkeley and the General, and bishop 
of Delaware, until his entrance into the Roman Communion — 
last year. Those personal traits which made Dr. Kinsman 
popular with many undergraduates at the General fifteen 
years ago appear strikingly in this book. No one can read ; 
it without feeling the entire sincerity of the author to his own > 
ideal of the Church, and of his honest desire to realize this - 
ideal. It has become the custom for Anglican converts to 
Rome to write their life story, and we heartily commend the 
practice. In the first place it goes far to justify the character 
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of the one who has made so momentous a move, and secondly, 
we cannot help feeling, it serves to strengthen that Com- 
munion which the convert abandons. It lifts the act of 
transfer from the personal to the objectively judgable, and 
for this fresh instance of it we thank Dr. Kinsman, and know 
that he will take our comments upon his book in this same 
impersonal spirit. 

Our reference to the type of outlook illustrated in Tyrrell’s 
words above suggests what seems to us the fundamental 
weakness of this book. It deals with words, as expressing 
rigid concepts, having no qualification in the present, and 
having had no development in the past. ‘Catholic,’ 
“Protestant,’’ ‘‘Sacrament,” “‘Sacrifice,’’ for Dr. Kinsman 
_ connote diamond-clear ideas, and contain no shades or fringes 
- of meaning. He would like, for instance, the General 
q Convention of 1913 to authorize, ‘“‘(1) Unambiguous state- 
: ment of the Real Presence.’”” (What this would be in view of 
»* ‘a history of Eucharistic doctrine within the Roman Church 


4 ~ 


itself we should like to know. Compare, for instance, the 
statements of the Bishop of Newport with those of Cardinal 
““(2) Recognition of Orders as a Sacrament.” 


| (Here apparently “‘Sacrament”’ is a definite idea, always and 


everywhere meaning the same thing. Once call Orders a 
| "Sacrament and there is no further question about it. 


For 
wide variations in the long history of Post-Tridentine 
“interpretations’”’ of the Tridentine decrees about Sacra- 
‘ments, vide Pourrat, Rauschen, Renz.) ‘‘(3) Prayers for 
the Dead.” (Just why action of General Convention is 
_ ‘Recessary for this, in view of Dr. Kinsman’s repeated state- 
ment that the practice of the Church gives the key to its 
theory—is hard to see. The theory is in the Prayer Book, 
and the practice, as Dr. Kinsman knew, is actually at work in 
hundreds of parishes.) ‘‘(4) Dropping of the XXXIX 
- Articles.’’ (This is really astounding, in view of the fact 
that before Newman wrote Tract No. 90, the Articles had 
been “harmonized” with Roman theology by a Jesuit, and 
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that actually the only Anglicans who have found serious 
trouble with the Articles in the past thirty years have been 
Broad Churchmen, as is shown in Dr. Huntington’s Tract gz. 
With very few exceptions it is hard to see what any sympa- 
thetic Roman theologian would have to object to in our 
Articles.) 

Again, Dr. Kinsman is set “‘to thinking what the changes 
from copes, mitres, and Eucharistic Vestments to chimeres 
and baloon sleeves meant” (p. 127). Apparently copes, 
mitres and Eucharistic Vestments existed unchanged from 
the Day of Pentecost until the Second Book of Edward VI, 
and have always had the same signification now given them 
in ‘‘The Ritual Reason Why.”’ The mitre has always had its 
cloven tongues and recalled the fires of Whitsun Day. 

Even the well-worn verbiage of esse and bene esse has vital 
attraction for Dr. Kinsman (p. 165). It would be interesting 
to learn what is left of this difference after the two doctrines 
of ‘Invincible Ignorance’ and of ‘‘Uncovenanted Grace” 
are applied to it, but the verbal distinction has a clear fas- 
cination in this book. 

A final illustration of Dr. Kinsman’s lack of difficulty in 
dealing with theological concepts may suffice. ‘‘ No Anglican 
divines have clearly held the doctrine of the Sacrifice, as it is 
expressed in the Latin Mass and Greek Liturgy, until in 
recent years it has been upheld by the younger generation of 
men affected by the Oxford Movement” (p. 146). The fact 

that Roman theologians themselves have shown that there is 

no mention of the later notions of Eucharistic Sacrifice in the 

first two centuries (Wieland and Funk), the fact that Roman 

theologians since the Reformation, have been able to come 
to no agreement as to the nature of the Sacrifice (Saurez, 
Thalhofen, De Lugo, Franzelin), and the fact that ‘Sacrifice’ 

in itself is one of the most ambiguous terms not only in the 
Christian, but in any religion—such facts play no part in 
the theology which Dr. Kinsman desires. Sacrifice means 
what the catechism can define it to mean, and that ends the 
matter. 
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A second fact which stands out clearly in the book is that 
the author is no Athanasius. While in one place (p. 104) he 
apparently glories in the fact, in a number of others he proves 
it. The deep passion of his episcopal ideal is frankly ex- 
pressed. ‘‘My notion of a Bishop was that one of his chief 
duties was to keep cheerful, to be on the lookout for good 

_work, to approve and encourage those who were doing it, 
never to find fault when it could be avoided, and always to 
lay stress on the bright side of things” (p. 81). This is very 
nice and genial, but hardly Athanasian. Or again, ‘‘I should 
never have felt that Delaware could have had a standard 
different from that of Maryland or Pennsylvania, since a 
standard is determined by customary interpretation of the 

7 law of the Church’’—a distinctly lower ideal of episcopal 
_ responsibility than that of the sturdy Italian bishops who a 
~ few years ago put Dr. Funk’s History in Italian under the 
ban, even though in German the same work bristled with 
_ German imprimaturs and still does. It would have seemed a 
strange argument to such really Catholic-minded bishops to 
be told that because heresy was tolerated in certain neigh- 
boring dioceses, they must tolerate it in theirs. Further, to 

_ the very curious statement ‘‘ My characteristic function was 

not as celebrant of the Bishop’s Mass, of which Delaware 

Episcopalians had no conception; in a Cathedral which as 
more than a name would have been an impossibility—but 
as host at an evening reception at Bishopstead. My position 
of vantage was social, not ecclesiastical,’’ we can only say 
“Other Anglican bishops, and many of them, have succeded 
in making an impression upon their people as spiritual 
leaders. It is pathetic that Bishop Kinsman was unable to 
do so.”” One likes rather to think of St. Charles Borromeo 
in a similar situation. 

One question of religious psychology presses itself here. 
Why is the pro-Roman temperament so frequently rlippant? 

_ From the days of Hurrell Froude onward, that levity in 
sacred issues has been a mark of the pro-Roman mind. 
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Froude was rebuked for it by Keble, Newman was not un- © 
touched by it, William George Ward was notorious for it, — 
Hugh Benson exhibited it, Ronald Knox is saturated with it, : 
and Dr. Kinsman both as Anglican and Roman has mani- 
fested it. ‘I am suffering from acute P. E.—itis”’ (p. 101). 
‘““As I watched the Presiding Bishop and his assistants 
flitting like white-winged bats about the dim sanctuary”’ 
(p. 127). It is not necessary to pass judgment upon such 
language and type of mind, but its historic continuity should 
be noted. 

But in conclusion, we must point out that Dr. Kinsman 
seems unquestionably to have taken a step forward and 
upward in his recent theological revolution. It is not too 
much to say that almost any ecclesiastical change of any kind 
would create a deeper and more thorough theological outlook 
than that which Dr. Kinsman in this book reveals as his 
‘‘Anglicanism.”” Certainly to one who has only recently 
‘‘become emancipated from the idea that everything most 
worth while culminated at the Council of Chalcedon; and 
that the best that can now be done in the Church is to per- 
petuate Chalcedonian balance of thought and fifth century 
methods of discipline and organizaton”’ (p. 38), who, after 
having been professor of Church history for eight years and 
bishop for ten, begins in 1918 to read up some books on Moral 
Theology (Chap. XIII), who thinks that obligatory confession 
dates from the Council of Constance (p. 260), who ‘“‘did not 
think that Roman Catholics would make as good a showing | 
as others” in the war (p. 217), who has only recently made the ~ 
sta.tling discoveries that there are ‘‘very many eloquent” 
preachers in the Roman Church (p. 209), and that “‘ Catholics 
make much use of hymns” (p. 210)—to such a one we can 
only offer the most sincere congratulations on having indeed 
passed ex umbris ad veritatem, for we feel quite certain that | 
even an elementary Romanism will prove more satisfactory 
than such atypeof Anglicanism. Yet, of course, Anglicanism 


it was not, nor ever had been, and we are frank to say thatin | 
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the best sense it is not even Romanism. It is fundamentally 
the Story of Kinsmanism. 


LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


A Commentary on the First Book of Samuel. By Loring W. Batten, Ph.D. The 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1919, pp. 236. $1.40. 

This useful little book speaks eloquently for the series of 
The Bible for Home and School, now being issued under the 
general editorship of Shailer Mathews, which aims to place 
the constructive results of Biblical scholarship in a simplified 
manner at the disposal of general readers. An up to date 
commentary of this kind is needed to meet the demands of 
Sunday School teachers, and when placed in the home ought 
to stimulate intelligent reading of the Scriptures by its 
thorough introductions, textual analysis and running notes 
adapted for practical and rapid reading. It deserves also 
to find a place in the Junior Seminary year. The pages are 
clearly printed, particularly well arranged and the volume 
may be characterized as handy in more ways than one. 

The author not only avails himself of the results of recent 
historical investigation and criticism, but makes his own 
original contributions to the study of First Samuel. He 
prefers to classify the materials of the early Hebrew history 
according to the national and tribal points of view, and this 
_ system, symbolized by the letters N and T, seems productive 
of successful results. Under this reading chs. 1-3 supply the 
primitive introduction to the seer of Ephraim, and 16: 1-13 
exhibit Samuel in the same patriotic light. Concerning the 
difficulties of chs. 17-21, practically the whole passage is 
ascribed to the early Davidic stories. Also in 19: 18-24 
objection is taken to a late dating. On the whole, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, the arguments have con- 
siderable weight. Not so successfully, however, may David's 
royal ambitions be limited to a southern coalition of clans. 
It makes a pretty theory, but appears to be an attempt to 
make the best of a bad case. The student’s suspicions 
will persist, I believe, in spite of the suggestions made to 


cover over the Samuel-David alliance. 
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It is refreshing to find a commentary written for lay 

reading and of a popular nature on such a high plane. Such 

a work illustrates by the exclusion of both critical and ex- 

— egetical processes how well sound explanatory notes may 

illuminate the text of the Bible with the modern point of 

view for readers untrained in academic procedure. This 

merit should be sufficient to establish the success of the 

series, of which this book is a good example, in the home, 
school and rectory. H. C. ACKERMAN 


A Jewish Interpretation of the Book of Genesis. By Julian Morgenstern. The 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati. 1919, pp. 335. 


The masses of the people, Jewish as well as Christian, are 
still exceedingly interested in the Bible, and the demand they 
are making for literature on this subject is beginning to be 
met in various quarters by suitable reading guides to different 
books of the Bible. The book under review consists of a 
series of twenty-four lessons on the Book of Genesis. Each 
lesson is on a definite subject and portion of Genesis. First, 
illustrative portions from other books of the Old Testament © 
are assigned; then, follows a clear and concise presentation 

of the subject; and finally full and informing notes on each 
important verse are furnished. Now and then good illustra- 
tions are introduced. The author’s aim is to present the 
Book of Genesis to professional Jewish religious school 
teachers, and to non-professional Jewish Bible students, in a 
synthetic and constructive way, and at the same time to 
_ deepen in the minds of his readers a sense of the universal 
truth of the great religious and moral lessons taught in the 
- Book of Genesis. While written primarily for Jewish 
students, this little book should find its way into the homes 
_ of many Christian families. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Education in Ancient Israel. By Fletcher H. Swift. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago; 1919, pp. 134. 

The subject of Education in Ancient Israel has been much 

neglected. This is the author’s apology for attacking this 

problem. He divides his historical background into three 
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great periods, the Native or pre-Exilic, the Scribal or post- _ 


Exilic, and the Talmudic. To each period he furnishes 


historical introductions. Then he discusses first the social - 
and religious, and then, in detail, the educational charac- 


teristics of each period. His treatment of the education of 
Ancient Israel is very methodical, taking up, in turn, the 
subject, object, and materials of instruction, giving much 
time to a consideration of social, religious and educational 
institutions. The freshness of the book consists in its treat- 
ment, and not in information or material. The author has 
put in popular form what a reader would have to go to such 


works as those of Schiirer or Krauss to find. It is a useful © 


and timely compilation. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Tractate Sanhedrin. Translated by Herbert Danby. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1919, pp. xxi + 148. 


The Translations of Early Documents have been still further 


enriched by this timely and able translation of one of the most : 


interesting portions of the Mishnah and Tosefta; a portion 


which gives the judicial procedure of the Jews as codified 


towards the end of the second century A.D. The Sanhedrin 


treats of the higher legislative courts, their constitution, au- — 


thority and method of procedure. The Mishnah gives an 


ordered sketch of the regulations, and the Tosefta goes over — 
similar groundina freer manner. After anintroductorychapter 
on the general character and contents of this tractate, the trans- — 
lator discusses the importance (especially to the question of | 
the trial of Christ) and historical value of the work, and then © 


sums up the chief material aids for a study of the tractate. 


Before the translation, Mr. Danby gives a useful synopsis 4 
of the whole tractate, and then begins the translation, which _ 


is excellently done, and well supplied with useful notes 
and comments. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Utopia According to Moses. By M. D. R. Willink. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1919, pp. 184. 


A student of theology is at the front and is wounded. Be-- 


fore he survives the shock of the wound, and while he is in 
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a dazed condition, he imagines himself, having annihilated 
space and time, transported to Palestine in the pre-Christian 
period. He is conscious that he is an Englishman, but be- 
lieves himself living with ancient Israelites. He lives the 
life of that far-off place and time, and does so with open mind 
and eyes, and tells in this book what he finds the social con- 
ditions of ancient Palestine to have been. In short, the work 
is an attempt to go back in imagination to ancient times, and, 
with the aid of the Bible and extra-Biblical material, to 
reconstruct Israel’s social ideal. The book is written in the 
form of a dialogue, is most stimulating, and should be read 
by every student of the Bible. Itis fascinating from beginning 
to end. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


_ The Minor Prophets Unfolded. 111, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah. By A. L. Wil- 
liams. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1919, pp. 73. $1.00. 


This, the third volume in this brief devotional commentary, 
arranged for short daily readings, maintains the same even 
tone of the two earlier volumes. The reader is warned 
against reading into Old Testament passages truths of Chris- 
tianity which are not there, and also against shutting his 

"eyes to the fact that the sacred writers were often guided by 

_ the Holy Spirit to speak of things which were finally fulfilled in 
Christ. With these observations in mind the devout student 

will read Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah with increased under- 

standing and much profit. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 

_ The Literary Style of the Prophetic Books of the English Bible. By D. H. Kyes. 

: Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1919, pp. 185. $1.50 net. 

In spite of the extreme mechanical arrangement of the 

content of this book, the author has treated his subject 
-with such freshness and insight that the work is well worth 
while. He has done much to reveal the literary beauty and 
grandeur of the prophetical books of the Old Testament, and 
has evinced a keen understanding of the nature of prophetic 
inspiration. To the popular reader of the English Bible this 
book will be exceedingly useful, but the careful student of 
the Old Testament will be irritated by the evidence of un- 
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scholarly habits. For example, the author speaks of Hasting’s 
opinion of a prophet when he means the opinion of a scholar 
who contributed to Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. Again, 
in his otherwise useful bibliography, he sometimes gives 
an old edition of a work, such as the 1891 edition of Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Yet, the 
value of the book far outbalances these mechanical blemishes. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
Jerusalem, its Redemption and Future. By Mme. Yehudah, Fullerton, Banks, b 


Wardlaw-Milne, Robinson, Finley, and Waters. The Christian Herald, 
New York, 1918, pp. 227. 


This little composition describes in popular form the great 
drama of the deliverance of Palestine from the Turk. One of 
the chapters has very little to do with Palestine itself, and is 
rather technical for such a book, but the rest of the work is 
full of interest, especially the chapters written by Mme. Ben 
Yehudah, who throws informing light upon the country 
during the war. The book is well illustrated and decidedly 
instructive. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Facts about the Bible. By Angelo Hall. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1919, pp. _ 
123. $1.25 net. 
The first edition of this book was published privately 

twenty years ago, and while the point of view and treatment 
of Biblical material are generally up to date, there are many 
indications that the author is living in the atmosphere of 
the past. Furthermore, the market is so crowded with 
fresher books on the same subject that it is difficult to see 
the need of a second edition of such a work. However, it 
will do good service if it happens to fall into the hands of 
some Rip Van Winkle who has been Biblically asleep for 
the past decade or two. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Spiritism and Religion. By Baron Johan Liljencrants, S.T.D. The Devin- 4 
Adair Co., New York, 1918, pp. 296. 


In these days of much uncontrolled talking and writing 
about Spiritism, it is a welcome duty to study such a book as 
this. It contains the result of a scientific investigation of 
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the history and phenomena of Spiritism, as they appear to 
a candidate for the doctorate at the Catholic University at 
Washington. A singularly charming foreword by Cardinal 
Gibbons forms a worthy introduction. : 

Dr. Liljencrants presents the development of the Spiritualis- 
tic interest, from its start as a definite impulse in 1848 down 
to the recent phenomena of our own day, connected with such ~ 
names as Madame Palladino, Sir William Crookes, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge. There is a discussion of both the physical 
phenomena such as raps and table-lifting and of the psychical 
such as the return of the dead. Then follow able, if very 
debatable, studies of ‘‘Spiritism and Psychology”’ and ‘‘Spirit 
Identity,’’ while at the end comes a penetrating analysis of — 
“Spiritism as a Religion’’ and of the ‘Moral Aspects of _ 
Spiritism.”” An excellent bibliography and index complete 
a very thorough essay. 

The treatment is refreshing in its sanity and fairness of 
inference, and we rejoice to be reassured that in order to be a 
good Catholic one does not have to believe that the spirit 
manifestations are the result of evil spirits. We suggest that 
certain Anglicans learn a little more accurately that Roman- 
ism which they extoll as normative. Yet while the work asa 
whole is so good, we wonder if certain judgments can after all 
be called valid. For instance, after discussion of the levita- 
tion of a certain Mr. Horne the author imagines a way in 
which the phenomena could be ‘‘faked”’ and then adds ‘‘ At 
least there is nothing to show that the fact was not accom- 
plished in this or similar manner” (p. 142)? It is hard to 
conceive just what possible evidence ever could meet such 
a negative universal as this. Moreover, what would be 
left of the Supernatural in the New Testament if tested by 
such a criterion? 

Of course there have been plenty and obvious frauds in 
ogre history, but as Newman pointed out long ago in 
the Lives of the Saints, fraud in ninety nine cases proven, can- 
not logically justify an a priori judgment of fraud i in the 1ooth 
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case. And actually, would anyone familiar with the Lives of 
the Saints say that there was less apparent fraud in Hagiology 
than in Spiritism? 

Again, the questions as to how the discarnate soul can 
influence us, and of the rightfulness of attributing to it what 
is due only to God, remind us strongly of Protestant tracts 
in regard to the Saints of forty years ago and certainly sound 
strange on the part of one pledged to uphold the latter’s 
invocation. 

These objections are not to defend Spiritism nor to condemn 
this book. We wish that this admirable discussion of the whole 
subject might be read by every Anglican priest. We do feel, 
however, that the points raised in the Spiritistic controversy 
far transcend the limits of this one controversy, and that 
judgments in condemnation of Spiritism must be most care- 
fully scrutinised, lest they be taken over bodily by others to 
the destruction of historic Christianity as a whole. A 
harmony of the universe of discourse is a most pressing need — 
in Catholic theology today. 7 


LEICESTER C. LEWIS 
Progressive Religious Thought in America. By John Wright Buckham, Houghton 

Mifflin Co., New York and Boston, 1919, pp. 352. $2.00. 

There is a significant passage in Miss Petre’s Biography 
of Fr. Tyrrell, in which the latter, when far advanced in his 
Modernism, writes to Baron von Huegel after a meeting of 
Liberals in the Synthetic Society: ‘‘So far I have been much 
interested in the men, but the discussions seem desultory and 
vague, and for once. . . . I sighed for the formalism of the 
Schools—at least, for some sort of thesis or clearing up of the 
point at issue’’ (Vol. 2, p. 208). Readers of this survey of 
the New Theology will echo the demand by Fr. Tyrrell for 
clarity of thought even among Liberals. 

Professor Buckham presents us with an interesting series 
of biographical sketches of eminent New England clergymen, 
such as Horace Bushnell, George A. Gordon, Washington 
Gladden, Phillips Brooks and Newman Smyth, together with 
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a bird’s eye view of American Protestant ‘“ Progressive’ 
Thought and a forecast of the future of theology in this 
land. The book makes extremely attractive reading, and > 
yet at its close, the judgment of Tyrrell as quoted above © 
comes forcibly to the mind. There is little attempt made 

to define the New Theology in anything like scientific fashion. _ 
Apparently the only characteristic common to all the thinkers 
mentioned is that each, in some way or other, came into disre- 
pute in his own religious or philosophical group. We cannot 
help believing that there is a more positive and constructive 
content to progressiveness than this. But here, the most 
- opposing intellectual tendencies are lumped together as ex- 
pressions of Progress. Extreme individualists like our own 
A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge join hands with socialists like 
Dr. Rauschenbusch, the Ritschlians of Union Seminary 
appear jointly with the religious-historical group of the — 
_ University of Chicago, idealists like Gordon march peace- — 
fully with pragmatists like James, etc. It is all very nicely 
progressive, yet we cannot help wondering if there is any 
real test for-inclusion in the group other than self-adoption 
of the title. LEICESTER C. LEWIs 


The People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif. By Bernard L. Manning, B.A. Thirl- 

wall Essay, 1917. Cambridge, University Press, 1919, pp. xvi + 196. 

Here is a genuine piece of investigation in the actual life 
of English Church folk in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. The author has read widely in the popular litera- 
ture of this period, and it is from this that he presents pictures 
of the manner in which the sacraments, practices, and doc- 
trines of the Church were held by the populace in late medi- 
eval England. Of course there can be little new in such an 
investigation. Yet it is important as substantiating with 
still greater fullness the thesis that on many points Reforma- 
tion Protestantism was but a survival of many medizval 
secondary impulses. 

There are a number of very naive statements in the book, 
as for instance, of penances on p. 34 “not all were foolish, 
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superstitious, or degrading;” and on p. 103, in reference to ye 
Langland’s Piers Plowman, ‘‘The very form and method of = =—— 
Langland’s poem are enough to prove that the Englishman . 
of the fourteenth century knew something of Christian — Des 
morality.” In Ch. 10, the author misses the point that the __ 
Wycliffite doctrines formed an apology for an economic Sri 
rebellion far more than a theological summa for itself. 
Despite these and similar blemishes the work is an important — 
contribution to the history of its period. 

LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


The Ministry of Women. A report by a Committee appointed by His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Macmillan, London, S.P.C.K. and New 
York, 1919, pp. xvi + 320. 


In answer to the agitation in England for women to exer-— 
cise various parts of the ministry, the Primate appointed a 
committee of prominent English Church scholars to survey 
the evidence and report upon the whole subject of the histori- 
cal data connected with ‘“‘The Ministry of Women.”’ The 
book before us is that report, and it will repay careful and 
detailed study. Those accustomed only to modern Anglican 
sisterhoods will be somewhat surprised to learn that in earlier 
days of Catholic Christendom, religious women of one group 
or another were invested with stole and maniple, sang the 
Epistle, if abbesses, used mitre and staff, and in some cases 
administered the Reserved Sacrament. That the diaconate 
of women was regarded as a real fact of Holy Orders seems 
beyond question. The detailed nature of the evidence pre- — 
cludes criticism here, but we earnestly commend the book to 
all interested in the subject of woman’s function in the Church. 

LEICESTER C. LEWIS 
The Holy Communion in Great Britain and America. By John Brett Langstaff, 

A.B. (Harvard), B.Litt. (Oxford). Oxford University Press, 1919, pp. xx + 

246. $6.25. 

Mr. Langstaff tells us in his preface that this book has — 
“‘the distinction of being the first post-bellum work under- 
taken by the (Oxford University) Press’’ and that it has 
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received the interest, encouragement, and assistance of such 
eminent individuals as His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Canon F. E. Brightman, Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
Canon Scott Holland, the Rev. L. Pullan, and Sir William 
Osler. A volume issued under such auspices commands 
attention. 

At the outset it should be noted that the title is misleading, 
inasmuch as only two pages are devoted to the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. In those two pages mention might have been 
made of T. E. Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain (London, Kegan Paul & Co., 1881), the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Langstaff’s effort. The latter book gives us 
three sets of texts, in which the present Uses of Great Britain, 
Scotland, and America are compared, respectively, with the 
Liturgies of 1549, 1552, and 1662. To each set the compiler 
has prefixed descriptive matter indicating “the treatment 
which the liturgy in English has received and the effect it 
has had on people.” 

The customary method of presenting different versions in 
_ parallel columns is here supplanted by an attempt to display 
them simultaneously. The older method is perfectly clear, 
whereas in the present instance there is occasional obscurity. 
And an examination of the remainder of the work leads to 
the conclusion that four fifths of the cost is due to this intricate 
manner of printing the texts. 

The descriptive portions consist largely of familiar material, 
from books readily accessible. The thirty-five pages devoted 
to Great Britain contain as many references to (or shall we 
say ‘from’) Frere’s History of the English Church in the Reigns © 
of Elizabeth and James I, along with thirty references to 
other sources. Mitchell, Burton, Lang, and Dowden furnish 
most of the contents of the small chapter on Scotland. The 
. section on America is heavily indebted to Perry’s History 
of the American Episcopal Church. Mr. Langstaff’s mention 
of and references to this work would seem to indicate that 
he was not aware that he was handling the second volume of 
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a two volume work. He should have advised the reader 
of this fact, especially as his book is doubtless intended for 
laymen unacquainted with Anglican literature. 
Perhaps the author’s residence in New York City and in the » 
Philippine Islands accounts for the rather awkward English 
which mars this Oxford publication. But how account for 
the poor editing and proof-reading? To catalogue errata 
in a review is helpful only where future editions seem likely. 
But we must quote the following passage from p. 88: ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Castle of St. Andrews, into which John Knox, 
probably the most influential of Scots reformers, ‘lap’ in the 
Easter of 1547, and which, because of Knox and a number of 
like-minded agitators who had entrenched themselves there, 
was being besieged by the French, Mr. Hume Brown writes, 
‘All those of the castle . . . openly professed, by the partici- 
pation of the Lord’s Table, in the same purity that it is now 
administered in the churches of Scotland.’ But: Keith, 
another chronicler of the times, further implies that the 
ceremony of ‘fencing the tables’ was overlooked, because 
he says the ‘ Castilians ran into all the vices which idle persons 
are subject to.’’’ Our respect for the book is not increased 
when, in our study of the chapter on America, we are re- 
ferred eighteen times to Wilson’s Order of Communion in- 
stead of to Perry’s History, volume two. 
But, after all, the book has the distinction of being the 
- first postbellum work undertaken by the Oxford University 
Press. ROBERT F. Lau 


The People’s Book of Worship. By John Wallace Suter and Charles Morris 
Addison. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919, pp. 76. 


This booklet, the latest in the series of ‘Church Principles 
for Lay People,” is a simple study of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Its aim is to describe the spirit of the Church’s 
form of worship. In general the authors exhibit the principle 
of comprehension which they predicate as one of the funda- 
mental notes of the Prayer Book. The fact that they lean 
rather heavily toward the Protestant side is doubtless psy- 
chologically inevitable. 
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On one subject Mr. Suter and Mr. Morris very frankly 
take the Protestant side. ‘‘The rubric is not a law, to be 
obeyed, but a suggestion or direction, to be followed when 
applicable.’’ Again, ‘‘The verb ‘shall’ in a rubric does not 
connote an order, but an opportunity. When the word © 
‘may’ stands in its place, there are two suggestions offered, — 

. the choice to be determined by circumstances.”’ Surely, 
if ‘shall’ merely indicates opportunity, its force is exactly 
equal to ‘may,’ for in both instances we have the choice of 
following or not following the rubric. The authors would 
be well within Catholic limits, and yet not rigidly bound, 
were they to say that the rubrics are laws, to be obeyed 
when possible and, in the mind of the Church, applicable. 

RoBErT F. Lau 
Our Common Conscience. By Sir George Adam Smith. George H. Doran 

Company, New York, 1919, pp. 256. $1.50 net. 

No one could have been chosen who was better able-to — 
interpret the ‘Common Conscience” of the Allies, and es- 
pecially of America and Great Britain than Sir George Adam 
Smith. Previous to the great war he had travelled extensively 
in America and had taught more than once in one of our 
greatest Universities. And so when the ‘“ National Com- 
mittee on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War” in- 
vited him they made no mistake. The book before us con- 


fulfilling the duties which the Committee’s invitation in- 
volved. 

Sir George tells us that his commission was twofold: to 
relate as far as possible the efforts of Great Britain during 
the period of the war, and to expound the moral aims of the 
Allies from a British point of view. 

In the first of these ringing messages, the author discusses 
in general the ‘‘ Moral Aims of the Allies,’’ in which he not 
only shows how the conscience of the British people inter- 
preted those aims, how that conscience was articulated and 
be vindicated but also how America for over two and a half 


tains a series of addresses delivered in the United States while - 
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years patiently bore with German intrigue and treachery, © 
how she explored and exposed the German mind to its depths, 
and how, after patient experiment and experience, she came 
deliberately to the conclusion to take her place in arms by 
the side of the Allies. This the author calls the ‘‘ most power- 

ful vindication which one people ever brought to another in > 
the whole range of history.”” In his second address Dr. : 
Smith tells in trenchant manner the way in which Great ns 
Britain played her part. Beginning with an army of afew | 
hundreds of thousands, he tells how Great Britain mustered 
the largest volunteer army ever raised in history; he tells 
how England and Scotland sent to the war one man to every 
seven and a half of the population; and how the British Em- 
pire raised an army of 7,500,000 soldiers. At the beginning 

of this address he pays a glowing tribute to the King and 
Queen, which deserves much attention from those who are 
apt to be blinded to the virtues of noble leaders by the 
hypnotism of mere names. Speaking of these two persons, 
he says: ‘‘They have both of them been a great moral asset 

to us during this way; by their simple lives, their courage, — 
and their hard and cheerful work they have proved true 
leaders of our democracy, setting us an example of service 

in loyalty to the Word of Christ, ‘Let him that is chief among 
you be as he that doth serve.’”’ 

Throughout the succeeding eight addresses the author 
displays the same deep insight into the aspirations and 
ideals of the Allied purpose as in his first lectures. Britain’s~ 
hope and the Witness of France are nobly portrayed. His 
keen analysis of false and true peace; his interpretation of the 
war’s effect upon religion; his exposition of faith, service, 
and courage; and his penetration into America’s war-psy- 
chology are all done with the understanding of a philosopher 
and the grace of an artist. As an antidote to inter-allied | 
misunderstanding, and especially as a reminder of the com- 
mon ideals and aspirations of the two great English-speaking 
commonwealths this book is unsurpassed. 

: SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


There has been recently founded ‘‘a monthly journal of 
historic Christianity’? in England called ‘‘Theology.”’ It is 
edited by the Rev. E. G. Selwyn and published by the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is to stand, in 
| degree of technicality, midway between the Church Quarterly 

Review and the weekly press, just as does our American 
Church Monthly, between the Anglican Theological Review 
and the Living Church or the Churchman. It claims to 
represent Anglican theology, and it is a hopeful sign to read 
_ that it will not neglect the important field of Moral Theology 
and Faith and Order. The price of the magazine will be 

18 shillings a year, and the first number will be published 


on July Ist, 1920. M. 


This Review has already noticed the monumental transla- 
tion of the Bible published in French by the Société Biblique 
_de Paris under the name of Bible de Centenaire (Cf, ATR, I, 
126, 440). The Psalms, being the first part of the third 
volume, have just appeared. The Society issues also a 
reprint of the Psalms with the same critical and exegetical 
notes but as a smaller size volume of 192 pages, which is 
sold, unbound, at frs. 8.75. We note that, in remembrance 
of those who died during the war, there is a special issue of the 
Psalter on finer paper, with an illustrated memorial. This 
new translation is so vivid and honest that it will be a revela- 
tion for those who read French and happen to be familiar 
only with the hallowed but often meaningless version of the 
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